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A VISIT TO THE ASSOCIATIONS IN 
WESTERN NEW-YORK. 


Previous to the recent convention at Ro- 
chester, we took occasion to visit the fol- 
lowing Associations in Western New- York; 
The Ontario Union, The Sodus Bay Pha- 
lanx, and the Port Richmond Phalanx. 

The first is located at Bates’? Mills, in 
Hopewell, about five miles from Canandai- 
gua. The Auburn and Rochester Railroad 
passes thréugh the domain, within a few 
rods of the mills and workshops of the As- 
sociation. 

The domain, 284 acres in extent, is finely 
situated upon both sides of the outlet of 
Canandaigua Lake. The soil is mostly a 
sandy loam, excellent and easy of cultiva- 
tion. A field of winter wheat, with much less 
labor than is required by our crops upon the 
sea-board, yielded this fall upward of twen- 
ty bushels to the acre. The domain, with 
the old buildings, cost some $16,000: the 
Phalanx has erected additional buildings to 
the value of $3000, and is engaged in build+ 
ing a Unitary dwelling, which, when fin- 
ished, will add considerably to the value of 
the property. 

Agriculture must, in this Association for 
some time to come, be only subsidiary to 
mechanical industry, for which an abund- 
ant and unfailing water power [furnishes 
ereat advantages. The grist-mil]l, which 
was built some years since, contains 4 run 
ot stone, and does a large business in cus- 
tom grinding, so large that the tolls supply 
sufficient bread-stuffs for the use of the Pha- 
lanx. The machine shop and blacksmith’s 
shop have also been profitable. Among 
the members are chairmakers, carpenters, 
wheelrights, millyrights, edge tool makers, 
blacksmiths, machinists, carriage trimmers, 
&e. &e. The Phalanx has also a source of 
permanent income in its quarries of lime 
stone, whieh are inexhaustible. They have, 
for some time, had one lime-kiln in constant 
operation, the product of which finds a 
ready and profitable market. These various 
branches of industry have, during the last 
five months, produced nearly two thousand 
dolla: over and above the result of labor 
expended for improvements, and for the or- 





dinary purposes of the establishment. The 
whole number of resident members is 150, 
50 ef whom are men, and upward of 60 
children. We were greatly pleased with 
the earnest spirit which seemed to pervade 
this little community. We thought we 
perceived among them a really religious 
devotion to the great cause in which they 
have embarked. This gave an unspeaka- 
ble charm to their rade temporary dwellings, 
and lent a grace to their plain manners far 
above any superficial elegance. We have 
no doubt that they will succeed in establish- 
ing a state of society higher even than they 
themselves anticipate. Of their pecuniary 
success their present condition gives good 
assurance. We should think, that with 
ordinary prudence, it was entirely certain.— 
[Address, 8S. W. Lyman, President, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. 

The domain of the Sodus Bay Phalanx, 
is situated upon Sodus Bay in Wayne coun- 
ty, about forty miles from Rochester. The 
place is one of the most beautiful we ever 
saw. It extends around the point of the 
bay, the clear waters ef which come into 
the land in little coves and arms, and break 
the Jine of the shore, which is also agreea- 
bly divided into bold headlands and gradual 
slopes. A little out in the bay are several 
smail islands covered with large trees of 
the primitive growth, giving a sort of ro- 
mantic completeness to the landscape. 

The bay is navigable up to the very 
point, and affords a safe harbor; so that the 
Phalanx might command a large amount of 
trade from different places on the lake. 

The domain consists of 1400 acres, 300 
of which are under cultivation. It was 
formerly occupied by a Shaker community, 
whose dwellings now accomodate the mem- 
bers of the Phalanx. There are two ex- 
cellent orchards, planted by the Shakers, 
which furnish an abundance of the finest 
fruit. The soil is excellent, and without 
manuring produces 30 to 40 bushels of 
wheat to the acre. There are two small 
creeks running through the domain, upon 
one of which is a grist mill, and a saw mill, 
but the supply of water is not so great as is 
desirable. The Phalanx has the frame of 





ee 
a steam saw mill ready for erection, and a 
building designed for a furnace nearly com- 
pleted. They have also built a blacksmith’s 
shop, a dining-hall, and one or two dwell- 
ings. They have remarkable conveniences 
for making brick. Nature herself has pre- 
pared a brick-yard for them.. Clay and 
sand are found in it in alternate layers 
ready, to be mixed upon the spot. 

The advantages of the location seemed to 
us very rare, and it was with great pain 
that we discovered that the internal condi- 
tion of the Phalanx was not encouraging. 
We did not find that unity of purpose with- 
out which a small and imperfectly provided 
Association cannot be held together until 
it has attained the necessary perfection in 
its mechanism. At the commencement, as 
it appeared to us, there was not sufficient 
caution in the admission of members. As 
far as we could learn, a large number of 
persons were received without proper quali- 
fications, either in character or industrial 
abilities. Sickness unfortunately soon arose 
in the new Phalanx, and increased the con- 
fusion which resulted from a want of unity 
of feeling and systematic organization. Re- 
ligious differences, pressed in an intolerant 
manner on both sides, had at the time of our 
visit produced entire uncertainty as to future 
operations, and carried disorder to its height. 
We Jeft the domain with the conviction, 
which reflection has strengthened, that with- 
out an entire reérganization under more 
efficient leaders, the Association must fall 
entirely to pieces; a fact which is greatly 
to be deplored on account of the cause in 
general, as well as on account of the excel- 
lence of the location, and the real worth of 
several individuals who have passed unsha- 
ken through such trying circumstances. 
We have, however, in the case of this Pha- 
lanx, a striking example of the folly of 
undertaking practical Association without 
sufficient means, and without men of preper 
character. No other advantages can com- 
pensate for the want of these. 

The Port-Richmond Phalanx occupies a 
iarge part of the domain formerly in posses- 
sion of the Clarkson Association, in Clark. 
son, Monroe county. That Society was 
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originally formed in the most imprudent 
manner. A heterogeneous mass of some 
four hundred people were brought together, 
without capitaly;without industrial ability, 
without 
without thé Shadow of a qualification for 
the diréetion of such an enterprise, in their 
leaders. The consequence was, that in 
something less than a month they failed. 
The founders withdrew, and a new organi- 
zation took place, with a large reduction in 
the number of members. A second redér- 
ganization has since taken place, under fa- 
vorable auspices. Two gentlemen of prop- 
erty in the vicinity, have undertaken to 
furnish the necessary amount of capital, 
and to assist in the pecuniary management. 
This they do, from a conviction that it will 
be a profitable and safe investment. Only 
those’ menibers “have been retained, who 
have shown a real attachment to the cause, 
and a réadiness to suffer in its behalf. This 
has been fully tested, in the severe trials 
throtigh which they have already passed. 
At the head of this Phalanx is Mr. Cannon, 
a gentleman of tried worth, energy, and 
praetical’ talent. We hardly doubt, that 
under his supervision the affairs of the Pha- 
lanx will be conductéd with great wisdom 
and suceess. Mr. D. 8. Oliphant, who has 
for some time been engaged in the transla- 
tion of Fourier’s writings, is also connected 
with the new organization, and has charge 
of the department of education The domain 
is situated within a mile of Lake Ontario, 
upon a little creek, which was formerly 
navigable for schooners for a short distance. 
At present, its mouth is obstructed by a 
sand-bank, but it is hoped that Congress 
may pass ah appropriation to clear it out, 
and protect it with piers. In this case, the 
trade of the lake will be opened to the Pha- 
lawx, which will finda market forits products 
both on the Canadian and the New-York 
shore. Upon the domain are two good 
water- privileges, with mills erected which, 
with some small improvements, will pro- 
duce a large income. The Phalanx has 
also a turning shop, a chair shop, and a 
printing office, besides provision for many 


other branches of industry. The land is 


extremely fertile, and easy to be tilled. The 
dwellings are shanties of rough boards, 
whieh, with some care, can be made com- 
fortable for the wiriter. The number of 
members, who are to spend the winter on 
the domain, is about one hundred. We do 
not doubt that this little company will grad- 
ually enlarge into a flourishing and happy 
eommunity. Indeed, with all that they 
have suffered, they have found something 
in their mode of life which only attaches 
them to it-more firmly, and inspires them 
with a greater dislike of the civilization 
which they have had such difficulty in es- 
caping from. 

Two other Associations in the neighbor- 
hood of Rechester we could not visit, greatly 
to our regret. They are the North Bloom- 


vision for their support, and, 








field Union and the Mixville Association, 
in Alleghany county. We had, however, 
the pleasure of seeing some of their mem- 
bers, and of hearing good accounts of their 
progress. The former has, we believe, over 
two hundred associates, a large proportion 
of whom are mechanics. The latter is 
principally engaged in agriculture, and has 
a domain admirably adapted to grazing. 
Brom our hasty notes, the friends of the 
cause can gather the general state of the 
practical movement in Western New-York. 
We could not but regret, that these several 
bodies could not have been originally com- 
bined into one. With a judicious selection 
from their numbers, a quite efficient and 
complete organization might have been 
formed, But as it is, we only feel the ne- 
cessity and duty devolving on them, and on 
the friends of the cause in their vicinity, of 
sustaining them during their present peried 
of growth. Plainly, also, no new Phalanx 
should be attempted in that region, until 
they have attained a good degree of periec- 
tion and vigor. Nor should the failure of 
any one of them be regarded as a cause of 
permanent discouragement. They have 
commenced with very few of the conditions 
of success ; and only wisdom, mutual con- 
cession, and tolerance on the part of their 
members, rigid economy, and zealous and 
well-directed industry, can carry them 


through. These things, not only their im- 


mediate friends, but the public at large have 
a right to expect: with them, we are confi- 
dent they will do even more than they 
themselves hope for. 


ewe 


CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


According to the resolution of the General 
Convention held in this city in April last, 
delegates from various Associations in the 
United States met on the 7th of October. 
There were present, delegates from Brook 
Farm, West Roxbury, Mass.; Sodus Bay 
Phalanx ; Jefferson Industrial Union; the 
Port Richmond Association, the Bloomfield 
Association, and the Ontario Union. Let- 
ters from the North American Phalanx, and 
from the Trumbull Phalanx, Ohio, to be 
found below, were also received and read. 

When the delegates came together, the 
Convention was organized by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. A. M. Watson as President, 
and Mr, C. A, Dana as Secretary. The 
subject of devising a plan for the Union of 
Associations, was then discussed at great 
length, and with much ability. After a 
mature consideration of the matter, it was 
concluded that the various associative ex- 
periments in the United States were not 
sufficiently advanced to enter upon the ar- 
rangements contemplated. 

A committee, composed of Messrs. Dana, 
Watson, Boyle, and Godwin, was then de- 
puted to draw up an address; who, after 
retiring, reported the following, which was 
unanimously adopted. 








ADDRESS. 

As, after mature consideration, the pres- 
ent state of the associative movement in the 
United States, and the condition oi the.sev- 
eral Phalanxes that have alreaily been 
formed, do not seem to demand an intimate 
confederacy between them; this Convention 
have decided not to form such a union. 
Nor does it appear that such a national 
federation should in any event be composed 
of individual Associations, but of larger 
bodies, which should first be organized by 
the union of Phalanxes in different States 
or districts. The commercial and other re- 
lations between neighboring institutions, 
render their combination necessary; while 
only more general interests exist between 
Associations more remote from each other. 
For these reasons, this Convention would 
advise the formation of such unions between 
neighboring Associations, for purposes of 
business and mutual aid, and also for the 
purpose of uniting the elements of a future 
national confederation. 

But before even such primary unions can 


| be successfully formed, each Phalanx must 


attain a certain degree of internal efficiency. 
This can be accomplished only by the or- 
ganization of groups and series, and by 
attaining the economies of combined domes- 
tic labor. With the very limited materials, 
both in men and money, which our Pha- 
lanxes now have at their command, com- 
plete serial arrangements are impossible. 
But we would urge upon every Association, 
the organization of responsible and compact 
groups, as far as possible. Let every indi- 
vidual function be committed to a distinet 
corporation, accountable for its careful, thor- 
ough, and economical performance. The 
privileges of different groups must, of course, 
be determined by the peculiar circumstances 
of each Association; but let every exertion 
be given to the incitement of corporative 
enthusiasm and responsibility. Each group 
should have the management of the branch 
of business committed to it, should decide 
upon the arrangements of it—should, in fine, 
have the whole care of it, subject to the ad- 
vice of the Regency, or Board of Direetion. 
By this means, the burden of the directors 
is lightened, the responsibility is distributed 
among those who, in the various depart- 
ments, are best fitted to bear it, the peculiar 
talents of each individuai are called out, 
and the general harmony is insured. 

The subject of education should also be 
felt by each Association to be of the most 
pressing importance. Indeed, although not 
so essential to the very existence of society 
as the organization of groups and series, 
the adoption of efficient arrangements in this 
department cannot safely be deferred. It is 
due to our children, that something should 


-be done to save them from the sad results 


of civilized education. [tis incumbent upon 
us, who see clearly the incompleteness and 
falseness of civilized methods, to approxi- 
mate at least toward a system of integral 
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and universal education. This will, indeed, 
be found one of the most difficult ends to 
reach, with the small means we have; but 
something must be done. In this depart- 
ment, as well as in every other, mdustry 
must be made the basis of all proceedings. 
Let the children be arranged in groups for 
the prosecution of such branches of industry 
as they can engage in. Utensils of suitable 
size should be provided for them, even at 
considerable cost. Care should be taken to, 
develope the corporate spirit in their groups, 
without which labor cannot have a charm 
for children. This will not be found easy; 
but the best talent of any Phalanx cannot 
be employed to so good purpose in any other 
way, and any society in which this work 
has been -done, is from that moment safe, 
both as to internal harmony and the means 
of progress. The proper schools will grow 
up naturally, wpon the basis of such a juve- 
nile industrial organization, and will act 
with a degree of efficiency that cannot pos- 
sibly be attained if their organization is at- 
tempted without it. But if such an organi- 
zation is found to be impossible, the Con- 
vention most earnestly requests each Asso- 
ciation to take care that at any rate its 
children be kept constantly occupied, and 
under the cr~stant oversight of suitable 
persons. Let this be guarded as the possible 
avenue of fruitful disorder. The idleness 
and irreverence, which in children in civili- 
zation are regarded as unavoidable evils, 
cannot ‘be permitted in Association without 
the greatest danger. 

Having provided for the internal order of 
the Society, and having realized to some 
extent the benefits of unitary operations, 
and industry and education, the next impor- 
tant duty will be to arouse the attention of 
the world to those truths which have thus 
been practically demonstrated. For this 
purpose, it will be necessary to begin a 
thorough and energetic system of propaga- 
tion, as soon as the prevailing political ex- 
citement shall have~so far subsided as to 
allow the minds of the people to be turned 
to ‘higher objects. Immediately after the 
coming presidential election, a vigorous at- 
tempt must be made throughont the United 
States to spread a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of Association. “Every man who is 
now interested in the subject, must be pre- 
pared to take an active and energetic part in 
the diffusion of our doctrines by every 
means. This cambedone by public lectures, 
and by the distribution of brief but forcible 
tracts, which the Central Committee in 
New-York will cause to be prepared for the 
purpose. Each Association should render 
itself'a centre of propagation for its particu- 
lar district, arid should use every energy at 
its command, not inconsistent with the steady 
prosecution of its own internal movements, 
for the advancement of the general cause. 

‘The time has arrived, when the progress 
of social reérganization should no longer 





depend upon the accidental.or isolated efforts 


of individuals; nor should the direction of a 


movement inyolving such momentous inte- 

rests, be suffered to fall into the hands of 
ignorant or ineapable persons. It must be 
conducted by one grand and continued effort 
on the part of those who are penetrated by 
a sense of its vital necessity, and of the re- 
sponsibility which they themselves assume. 

But while the duties of every individual 
who, while in society, engages in the cause, 
are of peculiarly weighty character, it is 
upon the Associations already formed, and 
upon every member of them, that the great- 
est obligations are laid. From whatever 
motivethey have embarked in practical ope- 
rations, they ought to feel that they have 
laid their hands upon the most solemn inte- 
rests of this time and this country, and of 


the whole world. They have assumed 


posts where the least unfaithfulness, the 


least carelessness, the least rashness, is 
‘treason against the whole of humanity. All 


eyes are fixed upon them; all men are look- 
ing to them for results that shall in some 
measure confirm the sublime promises of 


the doctrines of Universal‘Unity. |Let them 


look to it, that these expectations are not 
disappointed through any new fault of theirs. 
No matter what. errors they have made hith- 
erto, either in original organization or in 
subsequent operations. They have under- 
taken the work, and from it they have no 
right to retreat. Doubtless, in every Asso- 

ciation difficulties will arise that will appear 
almost insuperable; they are to be expected. 

No obstacle ought to take us by surprise. 

We have engaged in practical Association, 
without the means of certain success. Not 
a single’ Phalanx that has been commenced 
in America has been sufficiently prepared, 
either in money, in men and women of the 
requisite character, or in scientific know- 
ledge. We have, nevertheless, undertaken 
to found the Combined Order of Society, and 
to supplant civilized chaos by a new world 
of Harmony and-Beauty. We have under- 
taken the performance of what, with our 
means, is almost impossible; but, by the 
blessing of God, it shall be done. 

To this end, the consistent care of every 
Association must be given to the preserva- 
tion of harmony among its members. As 
soon as we are able to introduce a complete 
serial organization, and to give a balanced 
action to personal tastes and tendencies, this 
end will be secured bythe organization 
itself; but in our present condition, it de- 
pends to agreat extent upon the mutual for- 
bearance of individuals. ‘Letthem cultivate 
for each other’s weaknesses, a true Chris 
tian tolerance. Let them’ bear kindly and 
patiently with errors both of opinion and 
of deed, and in all possible cases trust to the 
sure influences of Association, rather than 
to any express measures for their correction. 
Let them beware of dogmatic and harsh ex- 
pressions of peculiar opinions, as well as of 
attempting to enforce their private prejudices 
as rules of action upon -others. -And let 





them, above all, remember that each is en- 
gaged in a cause so grand, as in some mea- 
sure to put his weaknesses outof sight, and 
to make loye and charity toward him pe- 
culiarly a duty. And in conclusion, the 
Convention urges this matter upon every 
Association, and each individual connected 


} with them. By means of this, all other 


success is guarantied—without it, any other 
is impossible. 

The subjoined resolutions, presented by 
Mr. Godwin, were then discussed and unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That each member of this Con- 
vention will pledge himself to carry out, to 
the best of his ability, the suggestions of 
this address, and urge upon every friend 
of Association throughout the United States, 
a more decided and seli-sacrificing devotion 


to the cause than has ever before been mani- 
fested. 


Resolved, That this Convention recom- 
mends to the existing Associations in .the 


‘United States (for the purpose of securing a 
‘more uniform system of internal organiza- 


tion), that correspondence be held with the 
Executive Central Committee of New-York, 
furnishing the said Committee with details 
of all plans of internal arrangements, such 
as the formation of groups and series, clas- 
sification of labor, and all other objects of 
general interest and welfare. 

Resolved, That the workingmen of this 
country, in their present dispot ition to better 
their social condition, have the deep and 
ardent sympathy of all the disciples of the 
doctrine of Association ; and that we ‘re- 
spectfully ask of them, as brothers in the 
mighty cause of human regeneration, the 
calin and unprejudiced study of the subject 
of Social Unity, founded on the basis of an 
equitable union of Labor, Capital, and Skill, 
as developed in the writings of Charles 
Fourier, who we believe has discovered the 
laws of Universal Order. 

Resolved, That we hear with pleasure of 
the intention of the Central Committee of 
New-York, to prepare and publish a series 
of tracts on the practical and scientific prin- 
ciples of Association, and that we call upon 
all the friends of the New Order to lend their 
aid in giving such tracts the widest circula- 
tion throughout the United States. 

Resolved, That the Associvtions repre - 
sented in this Convention will use their ut- 
most.exertions to extend the circulation of 
the Phalanx, which is the organ of associa. 
tive principles, by procuring as many sub- 
scribers for it as they can, and: by the gra. 
tuitous:distribution of it among their friends. 

After spending a portion of the day in 


giving reports of the state of the various 
Associations, and exchanging opinions as 


ito the best method of meeting practical diffi- 


culties, the Convention adjourned. ‘In the 
evening, a meeting was held at Monroe 
Hall, at which several addresses were made 
by different delegates. 

A.M. WATSON, President. 
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North American Phalanx, Oct. 3, 1844. 
Gentlemen of the Convention : 
The undersigned, members of the North 
American Phalanx have been chosen a com- 


The broad high ridge stretching along the 
middle of our domain, the never failing 
stream running between this and the lawn 
on which stands our mansion ; the luxuriant 


mittee to address you on the great interests| meadows (along the two large streams) ap- 


your body have met to entertain. 


parently the broad flat beds of large rivers 


We would beg leave to premise that we/ that centuries ago flowed among the still 


deeply regret that a delegation from our as- 


wooded hills ; the expanded views, embra- 


sociation may not participate in the proceed-| cing handsome farms, and villages with their 


ings of your convention. 
pressing cares and labors devolving upon 


The urgently| spires, a portion of the great Atlantic with 


the white canvass of its craft, make it an at- 


each of our members at this time of the in-| tractive landscape, and a spot eminently fitted 
gathering of our late crops, make us all feel| to become such a place as every heart yearns 


it an imperious duty to remain at our posts. 

Yet be assured Gentlemen, our sympathies 
are with you in the cause of haman eleva- 
tion. 


to find—a beautiful and a happy home. 

The amount subscribed to our capital 
stock is about $20,000. $18,000 have al- 
ready been paid in. The original purchase 


That you may the better understand what|is $14,000. Of this sum $5000 have been 
we are likely to accomplish, we will give a| paid, leaving a balance of $9,000 to be paid 
brief description of our location, and tell|in equal instalments in one and two years, 
you what we have done and are about to| from the ist January next. 


do. 


In relation to what we have done and are 


Our Domain consists of 673 acres lying in| about to do we will briefly state that we 
the form of a triangle 5 miles west from the| have created and finished a dwelling that 
village of Red Bank the landing place of ajaccommodates 100 persons, each family 
steamboat plying daily between that place) having a parlor and two bed rooms. We 
and the city of New-York, a distance of 35| have built and have in operation a black- 
miles. On each of the sides forming the|smith’s shop, and a machine shop, fitted up 
eastern angle is a large brook—one coming} with an excellent steam engine, which we 
from the North West and the other from the| hope soon to make a source of income. 


South West. 


They unite at this angle and 


We have built in connection with the last 


form the Limning river, a stream sufficient-|a saw-mill which is nearly ready for opera- 


ly large for scow navigation up to this) tion. 


We leave to your consideration the 


comer of our Domain and affording us, with| propriety of recommending to the associa- 
a little clearing, water communication to the/tionists throughout the country to concen- 


steam boat landing. 


trate their means upon the associations al- 


Most of our land has a very warm, mel-| ready existing. 


low, loamy soil colored a dark red and brown 


by the ferrigenous oxides. 


In our operations thus far we have dem- 
onstrated the important fact that association 


As rich fertilizers of inestimable value, we} is founded not upon a fancifully devised the- 
have inexhaustible supplies of green granu- | ory but upon principles existing in nature and 
ar Marl, Clay Marl, Calcareous Marl, Peat) brought to light by the genius of one who 


and Muck. 


devoted his life to the improvement of his 


Our granular marl is contained in what} race; and with you gentlemen and the now 
we call Marl sand which consists of about| numerous associations in this country and in 
equal parts of the green marl grains, and| Europe, we rejoice that we are privileged to 
common sand. A tenth part of these grains} behold the dawning of so bright and glorious 
is potash, so that twenty loads of marl sand| a morn as now opens upon the darkness of 
contains one load of that powerful fertilizer.|the civilized world. With you we rejoice 
Our,Calcareous marl is rich and durable in | that the old world in its agoniee of corrup- 
quality and as to quantity we have millions | tion and woe has already begun to pass away 
of cords easily accessible and a source of|and that the votaries of human weal, gui- 


everlasting aid to the fertility of our soil. 


ded by lights divine and that late star of the 


Also 400 acres of our land is under im-|east,the immortal Fourier,have laid the foun- 
provement and although it needs enriching | dation deep and everlasting of a new world 
it still yields middling crops. Our meadows) resplendent in beauty, and virtue, ‘and glo- 
being a rich formation of the above named| rious and happy in destiny. 


substances, and annually overflowed, can 


Wishing you God speed in the momentous 


never be exhausted by the abundant crops|movement you are called to represent we 
of hay they yield ‘each year. The locust) subscribe ourselves gentlemen, 


is here a spontaneous growth, and.the trees 
of this kind now ready for the saw mill are} elevation. 


valued, standing, at $1000. 


Our Domain is handsomely undulating, 
well watered, and lies high above the level 
of the ocean, from which it is diStant nine 


miles. 


Yours devotedly in the cause of human 
T. M. Cautrxins, 
Axvpgrt L, Situ. 





ville, Trumbull Co, Ohio, 


TruMBULL PuHAanx, Brace- 
October 1, 1844. 


The fresh ocean breeze waited over; T> A. M. Watson, President of 
our hills and valleys affords us a pure at- 
mosphere which it is a luxury to breathe. 


the Union of Associations. 
Sir :—We sbould have sent a delegate to 














your Convention, or written sooner, were 
not the assistance of each of our members 
daily demanded, as also all our time, in the 
building up of Humanity’s Home. In com- 
mon with the inhabitants of the region round 
about (it is supposed on account of the dry 
season), we had many cases of the fever 
and ague, a disease which has not been here 
known for many years. This has prevented 
our executing various plans for organization, 
&c., which we are now entering upon. And 
now, with each day, we have abundant 
cause to hope for a joyous future. We 
have harmony within and sympathy with- 
out; and being persuaded that these are sure 
indications of success, we toil on, “ heart 
within and God o’erhead.” 

Farther, our pecuniary prospects brighten. 
Late arrangements add to our means of pay- 
ing our debt, which is light, and accumula- 
tions of landed estate make us quite secure. 
Nevertheless, we feel that we are at the 
transition period, using varied and noble 
elements not the most skilfully, and that 
we need more than man’s wisdom to guide 
us. 

The Union of the Associations we look 
upon as a great and grand idea, without 
which the chain of Universal Unity were 
incomplete. When we shall have emerged 
from the sea of civilization, so that we can 
do our own breathing, we shall be able to 
coéperate with our friends throughout the 
world, as members of the Grand Phalanx. 
Meanwhile, our hearts would be with you, 
urging you not to falter in the work in 
which all the noble and healthy spirit of the 
age is engaged. 

Accompanying is a copy of our Consti- 
tution. Our number is over 200. We have 
1500 acres of land, half under cultivation, 
and a capital stock of $100,000. The 
branches of industry are sufficiently varied, 
but mostly agricultural. We have two ex- 
cellent water powers, a grist-mill of two 
run of stone, oil-mill, clothing and carding 
works, two saw-mills, a shingle-machine, 
&c. We are five miles from the Pennsyl- 
vania & Ohio Canal, Newton Falls being 
the nearest point, surrounded by a rural, 
agricultural district, A few years of labor, 
where the idler and the non-produeer are 
unfelt and unknown, will give us, with 
many others, a blessed home. 

By order of Yours truly, 

BENJAMIN ROBBINS, President. 

H. N. JONES, Secretary. 

denianbahepatelllitstlintinninse 

The following letter from Mr. Robert 
Owen, addressed to one of the editors of the 
Phalanx, will be read with interest by our 
friends ; and as Mr. Owen has given us per- 
mission to publish it if agreeable, we do so 
gladly, with a few notes upon passages in- 
dicated by figures. 


New Harmony, Indiana, 
25th October, 1844. 
My pear 81r:—I have read with great 
interest almost all the numbers of the Pha- 
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Janx which you gave me, and the remainder 
I will read so soon as time will permit. 
The result of what I have read, has been 
to increase my respect and affection for Fou- 
rier and his disciples, and to wish the latter 
speedy and full success, to the extent that 
the discoveries of the former will lead when 
advocated by so much talent and disinterest- 
edness as appears in these papers. The 
system impressed on the mind of Fourier 
and pursued by his disciples, is an excellen 
transition system from the extreme of irra- 
tionality toward a rational condition of the 
human mind and of society; and the disci- 
ples of this transition system are better pre- 
pared for pioneers, to lead many out of the 
old system, than those persons generally 
who have hitherto professed to be members 


-af the full rational system—a system which 
so far has been little understood by them or 


the public. Hitherto there has been no effi- 
cient preparation made in the general mind 
of what is called the civilized part of the 
world, to comprehend the full rational sys- 
tem of society. There have been no indi- 
viduals trained through a sufficiently ex- 
tended practice in all the natural depart- 
ments of society, to enable them to analyze 
it into its original elements, and to put them 
again together in accordance with their util- 
ity, in their due proportions, and in unison 
with the eternal laws of human nature. 
Fourier had the conception; but from his 
want of practical knowledge in the various 
departments of life—from his misconception 
of the powers of society acquired within the 
Jast century—from his inexperience of the 
feelings and emotions created by the present 
system of society, in the various classes of 
which it has been composed—and his want 
of depth in penetrating to the real causes of 
the misery of mankind, arising from the in- 
experience stated, and thus deriving his no- 
tions from an enlarged and over-heated 
imagination instead of unchanging facts or 
the divine laws of humanity, he was un- 
equal to devise a ‘Science of society” based 
on eternal laws, and simple and consistent 
throughout all its parts, and equal to the 
eternal wants and progress of the human 
race.(1) Yet Fourier had qualities of mind 
and desires for the happiness of man, exelu- 
sive of creed and clime, which place him 
greatly in advance of all former reformers; 
and he is well entitled to be regarded by his 
disciples with the feelings which they en- 
tertain for him. 

After reading Fourier’s writings as trans- 
Jated in the Phalanx, and the writings of 
his very talented disciples, the impressions 
formerly made on, my mind respecting the 
science of human nature and the science of 
society remain unchanged, except that these 
writings have made them,4f possible, more 
clear and distinct, as confirming them in 
every particular, But Fourierism must 
precede Rationality. The stepfrom the ex- 
treme of irvationalityin principle and prac- 
tice, to full rationulity ia both, is too long 


\ 





a stride for the present race of men to make 
at once, and the intermediate step is laying 
beautifully and I trust effectually by Fou- 
rier’s disciples.(2) But to produce universal 
peace, cordial affection, one interest, and 
permanent happiness among mankind, all 
the religions of the world and all desire for 
private property, or inequality of education 
or condition, must cease. Until then jus- 
tice, virtue, and happiness will remain un- 
known. If I mistake not the signs of the 
times, even this period is not very far off. 

On my way here, where I have been im- 
patient to arrive, [ visited the Ohio Phalanx, 
and saw Mr. Van Amringe and the friends 
who aid him in that establishment. The 
site is beautiful and full of capabilities; but 
it is yet, as you know, in its extreme in- 
fancy, as I imagine all the Associations and 
Communities hitherto commenced are. My 
notions of a seientific arrangement of society, 
formed of the due proportion of its elenents, 
and these crude beginnings, are indeed very 
far apart from each other; nevertheless, | 
am much gratified to see these early efforts 
to escape out of the pandemonium which 
the errors on which old society has been 
based could not avoid producing. Great 
good must arise from every one of there at- 
tempts; but the friends of the cause have 
been wise in recommending enthusiasm to 
be, not checked, but aided by prudence and 
caution. Success to each of them; and te 
insure it, there must be charity and love, 
based on a knowledge of our natural indus- 
try, directed by practical knowledge and a 
sound judgment. I should have been grati- 
fied to have seen more of Mr. Van Amringe, 
who could remain but a short time after my 
unexpected arrival, for he had an engage- 
ment to lecture that day about twenty-two 
miles distant from the establishment. The 
other members were very attentive, kind and 
friendly. I promised to see them again the 
first opportunity, and make a longer stay. 
I should indeed like to visit all the Asso- 
ciations and Communities now in the States, 
if, after my visit to Washington City, cir- 
cumstances may be made to admit me. to 
do 80. 

May I request my kind regards to Mr. 
Greeley and Mr. Godwin, and to the friends 
of the cause whom I met at your house ? 

It had nearly escaped me to say how much 
I was indebted to Mr. Urner of Cincinnati, 
and to Dr. William Price, for their kind at- 
tentions during my stay in that city, which 
has grown into a place of great importance 
since my last visit to it. 

Yours, my dear sir, 
very faithfully, 
ROBERT OWEN. 


COMMENTS OF THE PHALANX. 

(1). We are sorry that Mr. Owen should 
labor under s0 erroneous an impression of 
Fourier. The opinion expressed of his 
want of practical knowledge and experience 
would at once be dispelled by reading his 





life, which we hope Mr. Owen will take 
the earliest opportunity of doing. Fourier 
was eminently practical; he was in every 
sense a business man; and as a collator of 
facts, nothing escaped his observation. And 
in this respect he fully answered the charac - 
ter of the individual which Mr, Owen, just 
before, has intimated to be the man who 
was needed to reconstruct society. 

Mr. Owen, too, thinks Fourier was un- 
equal to the task of devising a Science of 
Society, because, as is supposed, he was 
deficient in practical knowledge and experi- 
ence. But this expression, ** unequal to 
devise a Science of Society,” exhibits in a 
very remarkable and striking manner the 
radical difference between Mr. Owen and 
Fourier in their philosophy of society. Mr. 
Owen relies on the ability of MAN to “ de- 
vise a science or system of society” compe- 
tent to satisfy the wants and fulfil the des- 
tiny of mankind. Fourier, on the contrary, 
denies to Man the power of Social Legisla- 
tion, which, as he says, is the prerogative 
solely of Divinity, and relies on the provi- 
dential foresight of the Creator, fora “ social 
code” in every respect adapted to the nature 
of man, his creature. He believed in and 
taught that there was a Divine Order of so- 
ciety, pre-composed by the Supreme Legis- 
lator, the laws of which it was necessary 
for man to discover before he could organize 
or enter into it. Fourier professes only to 
have discovered these Jaws, and to have 
pointed out their application to the inatitu- 
tions and practical arrangements of soeiety. 

This is indeed a wide difference of views 
respecting the constitution of seciety, which 
accounts satisfactorily for the marked dis- 
tinction between the two systems of Owen 
and Fourier; they lie at the very foundation 
of the philosophy of each, and the doctrines 
ef each take their character accordingly. 

In our last number we referred to Mr. 
Owen’s doctrine of Marriage, which illus- 
trates forcibly what we now wish to point 
out as the distinguishing characteristics of 
the doctrines of Owen and Fourier—the one 
deriving all his institutions of society en- 
tirely from certain universal Laws of Na- 
ture, while the other gives us arrangements 
of his own invention, which rest only on 
his individual authonty. 

We invite the strictest attention to this, 
for these characteristics do indeed constitute 
the most important features of the two sys- 
tems, and fix their respective value and title 
to consueration. 

(2). This is a very important acknowledg- 
ment for Mr. Owen to make, and we are 
very much indebted to him for it. It se- 
cures him certainly as a co-operater, if not 
as a direct partizan, in the advoeacy of our 
doctrines. As ‘‘ Fourierism” must precede 
that state of society which he calls ‘ Ra- 
tionalism,” it becomes expedient and obliga- 
tory for every one to aid in establishing it 


first. This is what we have constantly usged 


upon our community-of-property, driends, 
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aad now, in courtesy, we are willing to 
concede the possibility of the time arriving, 
when mankind, regenerated and purified, 
will enter into a state of such holy spiritual 
communion, that individual distinctions in 
the rights of property will to a great extent 
be extinguished, and, like the primitive 
Christians, “all men will live in common.” 
That first attempt of the Apostles and carly 
Christians may have been a prophetic 
“type” of a truly Christian brotherhood, 
which will one day be realized on earth. 
But, as Mr. Owen says, there is too much 
* irrationality,” as well as too little «« Chris- 
tianity” in the world, to attempt it now. 
We find the elements of property in society; 
it is almost the only basis of our laws, and 
as ratzonal men, we must make an expedient 
if not a scientific use of it. Wherever and 
ia whatever form property exists and is re- 
cognized by society, it has rights which 
must be provided for, or we do violence to 
principles of policy and justice. Where- 
fore, “‘ Communism” or Rationalism cannot 
now be established, and, as Mr. Owen has 
said, ‘‘ Fourierism must precede it.” 

By the way, is it not a little inconsistent 
for Mr. Owen to say that Fourier wanted 
practical knowledge, and in the next breath 
to confess that Fourier’s system is more 
practicable in the present state of affairs than 
his own? 

i 
ON THE PRESENT COMMERCIAL 
SYSTEM—ITS KNOWN DEFECTS 
AND _ITS UNKNOWN DANGERS. 


TRANSLATED FROM FOURIER’S WORKS. 
CONCLUDED. 


IV. 


SPOLIATION OF THE SOCIAL BODY BY STOCK- 
JOBBING. 





Stock-jobbing is the (twin) brother of 
monopoly. Both have placed public opin- 
ion 80 much in subjection to them, as to 
compel even sovereigns to yield ; they open- 
ly attack the operations of princes, who, 
abused and deceived by sophisms, do not 
dare conceive the idea of resistance, nor pro- 
pose @ research for another commercial sys- 
tem. 

The following is an example of this ty- 
rany which Stock-jobbing exercises over 
sovereigns. I make choice of an act of re- 
cent date, the last prank of the French 
Stock -jobbers. 

During the last war against Austria, an 
obscure mercantile confederacy balanced the 
trophies of Ulm and Austerlitz. At the 
period when France was manifesting the 
most unlimited confidence in the operations 
of the chief of the Empire, the Stock-jobbers 
succeeded, by means peculiarly their own, 
in discovering symptoms of universal dis- 
trust. They gave forth the impression that 
a Varron commanded our armies. Within 
two months the speculators of Paris com- 
‘mitted the most unheard of ravages in French 
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industry ; and it was only the torrent of suc- 
cessiul and miraculous victeries which at 
last stayed the evil of Stock-jobbing ; an 
evil which threatened (at one time) to over- 
whelm all public credit; and we may well 
tremble at the thought of the depth of finan- 
cial distress into which France would have 
been plunged, had the campaign been mere- 
ly neuter in character, without success or 
reverse. 

The pretexts of the alarmists were jound- 
ed upon an advance which was said to have 
been made by the Bank of France for the 
opening of the campaign ; this advance was 
estimated at 50 million franes, not the 100th 
part of the territorial revenue of France. 
And when this advance had only the secu- 
rity of the capital of the Bank and the com- 
missions of the revenue, was it not fully 
guaranteed in the eyes of the French people 
by the confidence reposed in the sovereign ? 
How could those, who laughed at heaven 
and hell combined when they saw Napoleon 
at the head of their armies, become alarmed 
at an advance which amounted to only the 
100th part of the territorial revenue. Far 
from conceiving fears of the overthrow of a 
campaign, the French would have volunta- 
rily pledged a portion of their capital as an 
assurance of the victory of their Emperor ; 
they did not conceive the least doubt about 
the reambursement of the small loan in ques- 
tion. However, Stock-jobbers knew well 
how to indicaté signs of universal distrust, 
and how to shake the credit of the Bank, 
because she fulfilled the hearty wish of 
every Frenchman by seconding the efforts 
of their victorious chief. 

There is then a power which enjoys an 
ascendancy over heroes, as well as over the 
united opinion of the people; it is Stock- 
jobbing, which directs at will the whole in- 
dustrial mechanism. it renders Empires 
subject to the mercy of a parasitic class, 
which being neither proprietor nor manufac- 
turer, and possessing no property but the 
portfolio, and being able to change its resid- 
ence at a day’s notice, is interested in disor- 
ganising every country, and alternately over- 
throwing every branch of industry. And 
when we see our economic theories sustain- 
ing such scourges as Stock-jobbing, Mono- 
poly, Bankruptcy &c., which unceasingly 
convulses the whole Industrial body, which 
sport with sovereigns even, and with the con- 
fidence they inspire inthe people ; when we 
see, | say, these infamies and the host of 
others which commercial licence engenders, 
no writer has had the courage to denounce 
this ridiculous science of political economy, 
to condemn in the mass the whole commer- 
cial system, and to propose a research for a 
new system of industrial relations. They 
all bend basely before commercial vices 
which they hate in secret, and sound in 
unison the praises of commerce, without 
thinking about the means of throwirg off 
the yoke, so terrified are civilizees at the 





idea of a reform which would require a de. 





gree of political contrivance of which they 
deem themselves incapable. Without doubt 
the modein philosophers have a secret shame 
at the results of their mercantile system, 
but through self-love they suffer the evil to 
grow worse and worse; they flatter the 
political pigmies, stock -jobbers and monopo- 
hsts whom they know not how to restrain ; 
they habituate the public mind to tremble 
and bend at the very name of Commerce. 
How do such seandals belie the reason whieh 
boasts itself of perfection! Into what a 
slough has political economy plunged mo- 
dern Empires! Were we not less abased, 
and was not civilization Jess despicable 
when mercantile philosopny and economic 
serence were yet unborn ? 

Does any one desire to be convinced by 
details, that these gamblers, so much admir- 
ed under the name of speculators, are no- 
thing else than a milder sort of Clubbists, a 
set of dustrial Jacobins? Like the Club- 
bists they have the property of affiliation, 
and a perfect concert in poisoning every 
wound which happens to industry. As 
the Chabbists knew how to imterpose be- 
tween the Government and the People, to 
master both the one and the other, so the 
mercantile gamblers know how to make 
themselves the mediators between the Gov- 
ernment and Industry, to render both subor- 
dinate to their intrigues, to circumvent and 
deceive all the world by a feigned solicitude 
for the wants of agriculture. Without legal 
authority like that of the clubs, they came 
to have the direction of everything according 
to their interests. The edicts of the author. 
ities in favor of agriculture or manufactures 
are commonly, but the expression of the se- 
crét will of Stock-jobbers ; and these most 
frequently reap the fruit of the favors which 
the Government thinks it is bestowing upon 
honest Industry. The Commercial gam- 
blers, like the clubs, possess to an eminent 
degree the art of dividing their rivals and 
fighting them in detail; the modes of attack 
are the same with both. Both have their 
secret inquisitorial committee to prepare the 
acts of political disorganization. Both wrap 
their designs in the garb of concern for the 
public good; on the one hand the pretext is 
the hastening the spread of knowledge, and 
on the other the increase of produce or capi- 
tal; while in reality their designs are ent- 
irely the opposite of these pretences. And 
in their great, their final movements, the 
same tactics are observed. With the Club- 
bists, the phantom of a great conspiracy is 
shadowed forth, through which a thousand 
victims are arrested, robbed, and put to 
death, while plotting a new conspiracy to 
end in the saerifice of still other victims. 
Just so the Commercial gamblers ; they pre- 
tend some great distress or scarcity, the ap- 
pearance of which they contrive by the 
monopoly of the particular commodity upon 
which they operate ; they raise it all upon 
a sudden to an excessive price and thus 
harass @ thotizand attisans whose employ- 
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ment depends upon it; after which they 
monopolise another article to spoliate still 
other manufacturers and operatives. 

Thus the clubbists and commercial gam- 
blers have but one and the same system of 
tactics, that of disorganising and plundering 
under the shelter of pretended calamities; 
in fine the clubs or leagues of poor agitators 
who seek to despoil the rich, and the mono- 
polies or leagues of rich agitators who seek 
to rob the poor, offer a complete similarity 
in all their proceedings. Here then are two 
species of Jacobinry, the one terrific in form, 
the other amiable in its appearance. And 
we shall become yet more convinced of this 
fact, when I shall have made known the 
advance and regular march which these dis- 
orders will make in the 4th phase of civi- 
lization to which we are tending. The 
propristors will then become the slaves of 
commerce, Which differs but little from 
Stock-jobbing, because all the rich mer- 
chants are more or less implicated in the 
trammels of Stock-jobbing and monopoly, 
spite of their affected sorrow for these 
scourges of which they are all the favor- 
ers and copartners. 

As I have already observed, the political 
vices of a profession are not individual 
vices: an attorney in living upon hisclients, 
a stock-jobber in spoliating the social-body, 
incur no blame, individually ; the fault falls 
back upon civilization alone, which engen- 
ders so many branches of hurtful occupa- 
tions, and upon. Philosophy which would 
fain persuade us that this iufamous civili- 
zation is the social destiny of man, and that 
God has designed no better plans upon 
which to organize the social and industrial 
relations of mankind. 


—_—_—_—- 


V. 
SPOLIATION OF THE SOCIAL BODY BY CCM- 
MERCIAL ‘* PARASITISM. ” 


The vice of which | am about to speak, 
is not so scandalous as the preceding, but 
it is not less prejudicial. 

In an age when economy has been pushed 
into the most minute details, such as sup- 
plying the place of coffee with the juice of 
chickory, of sugar by the juice of the beet, 
aud other savings which only serve to favor 
the trickery of the merchants, and trouble 
travellers who cannot obtain good articles 
at any price; in an age so niggardly, how 
is it, I say, that the principal economy 
has never been discovered, | mean the econ- 
omy in labourers, in superfluous agents, 
who might well be spared, and who are 
prodigally employed in unproductive func- 
tions like those of commerce. 

| have observed upon a preceding page, 
that our methods employed frequently a 
hundred persons in a labor which would 
require but two or three if Association ex- 
isted, and that in the 7th period, 20 men 
would suffice to supply the market ofa 
city to whieh at present a thousand peas- 
ants resort, 


We are as ignorant in respect| crease of competitors, 


|to the industrial mechanism as axe those 
|people who, unacquainted with the use 
ie grist-mills, employed 50 workmen to 
pulverize the grain, which in one daya 
|single mill would grind. The superfluity 
‘of agents is every where frightful, and 
}amounts, commonly, to four times the 
number which are necessary in all the em- 
ployments of commerce. 

Since Philosophy has preached up the 
love of traffic, we see merchants increase 
even in the villages. Heads of families re- 
nounce agriculture to take np with a ped- 
lar’s life; if they have only a cali to sell, 
they will lose days in wandering about the 
markets, public buildings and taverns. 
This evil is specially predominant in wine 
growing districts. Every where free com- 
petition raises infinitely the number of 
merchants and commercial agents. In 
Paris, for example, there are reckoned as 
many as 3,000 grocers, when 300 would 
suffice for the regular trade. The same 
profusion of agents is seen in the small bor- 
oughs. A small town which in our day is 
visited in the course of a single year bya 
hundred travelling merchants, and a hun- 
dered colporters, (commercial agents) in 
1788 received perhaps but ten, and there 
was then no deficiency of either clothing or 
subsistence at very moderate prices, al- 
though the traders were not a third of their 
present number. 


' 


This multiplicity of rivals, drives them 
into the exercise of foolish and ruinous 
measures towards the social body; for every 
superfluous agent, like the monk, is a rob- 
ber of Society, in which he consumes with- 
out producing any thing. Is it not easily 
perceived fhat the monks of Spain who 
number five hundred thousand, might pro- 
duce a subsistence for two millions of peo- 
ple if they would return to the cultivation of 
the soil? Just so there is a superfluity of 
merchants whose number is incalculable; 
and when you come to understand the com- 
mercial method of the 6th Period, (Social 
competition) you will be convinced that 
Commerce can be carried on with one fourth 
part of the agents now employed, and that 
there are in France alone, a million of in- 
habitants, taken away from agrtculture and 
manufactures, ,by the superabundance of 
agents which free competition creates 
There is, then, in France alone, an annual 
loss of the subsistence of four millions of 
inhabitants, in consequence of an error of 
the Economists. 

Besides the loss of labor, the existing 
order causes the loss of capital and com- 
modities; I willcite, for an example, one of 
the most common abuses of the day, called 
“< failure.” 

Since the Revolution, the every day re- 
port is of failure among the merchants. 
| Having become too numerous, they contend 
| with sharp avidity for the sales, which daily 
become more and more difficult, by the in- 
A city which con- 











sumed a thousand hogsheads of sugar, 
when she had ten dealers (in that article) 
will consume but a thousand hogsheads, if 
the number of dealers be increased to forty 
instead of ten; an increase that has oc- 
curred in all the cities of France. And 
now we hear these swarms of merchants 
complaining of the languor of commeree, 
when they should really complain of the 
superabuudance of merchants; they ruin 
themselves by costs incurred in deception 
and rivalry; and they involve themselves 
in the most foolish expenses, for the pleas- 
ure of crusning their rivals. [tis not true 
that the merchant is devoted to his pecuniary 
interest alone; he is the bound slave of his 
jealousy and pride; some ruin themselves 
for the poor honor of devising immense 
schemes of business; others for the mad 
desire of ruining a neighbor, whose success 
torments them with jealousy and anger. 
Mercantile ambition is not the less violent 
for being obscure; and if the trophies of 
Miltiades troubled the sleep of Themisto- 
cles, we may also say that the sales of a 
shopkeeper trouble the sleep of his neighbor 
shopkeeper. From hence arises that phren- 
sied competition by which so many mer- 
chants drive themselves on to rain, and 
involve themselves in expenses which in 
the end must fall back upon the consumer ; 
for every loss must at last be borne by the 
Social body ; and if a new commercial system 
(Social Competition) shall be able to reduce 
the number of mercantile agents and com- 
mercial expenses one fourth, you will 
likewise see the price of commodities .re- 
duced to the same degree, since production 
will be increased in proportion to the new 
demands which this diminution will oeea- 
sion, and in proportion to the mass of labor 
and capital restored to agriculture by this 
diminution of commercial agents. 

One abuse springs from another; this is 
true in Commerce as well as in Government. 
For example, the prodigality of agents, 
causes Stockjobbing and Bankruptcy; of 
this, we have a striking proof in the rival- 
ries of the owners of public conveyances, 
who, to destroy each other, will sometimes 
willingly carry travellers gratis. To see 
them lower their prices to such a degree to 
destroy each other, we say that they will 
soon pay us a premium to travel m their 
conveyances. 

[What Fourier conceived of in 1807 ’8 
as likely to be the result of an’ insane 
competition, has really oceurred, it is said, 
in this country, on board of some of our 
Steamboats on the Hudson and the Sound— 
“passage free, and found.” And the fact 
is worth noting, that at this very time, 
(November 1844,) the competition between 
the boats running between New York and 
Red Bank N. J., enables our friends of the 
North American Phalanx to go to and fro 
for nothing.~—-Eds. P.] 

There is no need of farther details, to 
prove that the Economists were greatly 
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deceived, in believing that interest was the 
only motive of the merchant. What man in 
his senses, would conceive the idea of 
carrying passengers in a public conveyance 
from Paris to Rennes, for 18 livres tournois. 
{about 100 miles for about $3 75.—Eds. P.] 
What follies have not the mania for ruining 
competitors given rise to. The result of 
these amusing contentions for the benefit of 
travellers, was the bankruptcy of the sev- 
eral champions, who were in a few months 
broken the one by the other; their bank- 
ruptcies were borne by the public, which 
always interests itself in the most foolish 
enterprises, and notwithstanding their want 
of success, they give profit to the bankrupt 
by the spoliation of copartners whom he 
does not reimburse for their supply of 
funds. Hence it happens that the mer- 
chants, secure of saving themselves in case 
of reverse by a bankruptcy, hazard every 
thing to ruin a rival and enjoy the misfor- 
tune of a neighbor. Like the Japanese, 
who put out an eye at the door of an enemy, 
to cause him to lose both his eyes by pro- 
cess of law. 

The old commercial houses, disconcerted 
by these wars of extermination, every 
where renounce a profession which has be- 
come dangerous and debased by the in- 
trigues of the newcomers, who olten sell at 
2 loss in order to obtain repute.* 

The old merchants, who do not wish to 
jose, find themselves abandoned, deprived 
of custom, and not able to meet their en- 
gagements. Very soon, both parties be- 
come exhausted in means, and have re- 
course to the Stockjobber, whose usurious 
interest augments their embarassment and 
insolvency, and hastens the fall of both 
parties. 

Thus it is that Free Competition, by 
causing bankruptcies, furnishes a constant 
aliment for Stockjobbing, and gives it that 
colossal growth to which it has now at- 
tained. Stockjobbing is even carried on in 
the small boroughs. We every where 
meet men who, under the name of bank- 
ers, have no other trade than lending upon 
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“Let me explain this term “selling at 
loss.” A merchant often loses when he 
gaine 10 or 15 per cent; for it may happen 
that the amount of his expenses will balance 
the amount of his sales, and oblige him to 
gain 25 per cent in order to make a net profit 
of 10 per cent upon his capital. But if he 
limits himself by reason of Competition, to a 
gain of 15 per cent, he will not have a 
farthing of profit at the end of the year, and 
he will have lost the interest on his capital 
and the fruit of his labor and risk. This 
happens alike in wholesale as in retail com- 
merce, which does not give so great profits 
as Monopoly; and this is the reason why 
we see #0 many honest merchants who are 
prosperous for a time, at the end of somo 
years become ruined by the effect of this 
immoderate competition which does not allow 
to each and every one profits and sales pro- 
portioned to their expenses. 





usury,* and helping on the wars of com- 
petition. 

By their advances they sustain a super- 
fluous multitude of tradesmen, who enter 
largely into the most ridiculous specula- 
tions, and who aiter losses, demand as- 
sistance anew from the bankers, and sub- 
ject themselves to new exactions at their 
hands. These latter, placed in the merean- 
tile arena io urge on the combat, resemble 
those hordes of Arabs, who ride about 
(contending) armiesand rejoice while await- 
ing the spoil of the vanquished, whether 
they be friends or enemies. 


In view of so many robberies and ab- 
surdities which Commerce engenders, can 
we doubt that the ancients excelled us in 
wisdom in devoting it to disgrace? As to 
the moderns who compose theories in its 
praise, should they not be considered 
shameless charlatans, and can they hope 
to see the reign of truth and good order 
in the industrial mechanism, when they 
have neither condemned the Commercial 
System, nor invented a mode of Exchange 
less vexatious, less degrading to the So- 
cial body? 

——— 
VI. 
CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING COMMERCE. 


I have established in the four preceding 
chapters, that Commerce, while professing 
to serve Industry, tends only to spoliate it 
in every way; I have cited four examples 


* One could haraly believe what a number 
of usurers France contains at the present 
day. We have begun to perceive this upon 
the banks ef the Rhine, where the Jews have 
gotten into the possession of a large portion 
of the property. ‘The scandal is less evident 
in the interior, because the usury is practiced 
by the natives of the country. At the pres- 
ent day, the only lucrative profession, except 
Monopoly and Steckjobbing, is to lend upon 
pawn, upon mortgage, and to trade in the 
notes and obligations of borrowers. Skillful 
men, retire from Commerce to carry on this 
pretty trade, which the revolution has favor- 
ed by the changes it has made in property 
rights, 

Ido not pretend to blame the usurers ; 
every political vice is attributable to cireum- 
stances only and not to the citizens who 
profit by them. It is happy in such a con. 
juncture, that the Jews sre not yet further 
spread in France, for this nation, specially 
given to usury, would have seized upon the 
greater part of the property, and the influence 
which is attached to it. France would be- 
come one vast synagogue, for if the Jews 
held only a fourth of the property, they 
would have the greatest influence by reason 
of their secret and indissoluble league. Tus 
danger is one of the thousand symptoms 
which attest the social degradation, the im- 
perfection of the industriel system, and the 
necessity of its reorganization upon an en- 
tirely new plan, in case civilization shall. be 
greatly prolonged, from which may Gop 
deliver us. 





drawn from Bankruptcy, Monopoly, Stock- 
jobing and Loss. 

ist. Bankrnptcy spoliates the Social body 
to the benefit of the Merchants, who never 
sustain the damage, for if the merchant 
be prudent, he has calculated the risks of 
Bankruptcy and fixed his profits ata rate 
which will secure him from the supposed 
risk; if he is imprudent or a knave, (quali- 
ties very nearly allied in commerciai affairs) 
he will not himself hesitate to commit 
bankruptcy, and indemnify himself by his 
own failure for the losses which twenty 
other failures may have caused him. 
Hence it follows, that the loss of Bankrup- 
ruptcy falls upon the Social body and not 
upon the Merchants, as a class. 

2d. Monopoly spoliates the Social body; 
for the rise in the price of Monopolized 
commodities is borne ultimately by the con- 
sumers, and before them by the manufae- 
turers, who, obliged to sustain their facto- 
ries, make sacrifices, work at small profit, 
to keep up, hoping for better times, the es- 
tablishment upon which *heir very living 


depends, and succeed only too late in over- 


coming the rise which the monopolists had 
so quickly caused them to submit to. 

3d, Stock jobbing spoliates the Social 
body by turning aside capital to be employ- 
ed in gambling upon the rise and fall of 
stocks, which furnish enormous profits to 
the most skillful players. So that agricul- 
ture and manufactures cannot obtain, except 
at an exorbitant price, the capital necessary 
to conduct them, and useful enterprises 
which only return a slow and _ toilsome 
profit are disdained for the games of stock 
jobbers which absorb the largest share of 
profits. 

4th. «‘ Parisitism” or a superabundance 
of agents, spoliates the social body in two 
ways; viz; by withdrawing an_ infinite 
amount of force which it employs in un- 
productive labor, and by the immorality and 
disorders engendered by the bitter strife of 
these innumerable agents, whose perfidy 
sometimes imposes hindrances equivalent to 
a prohibition:* 





* Iwill cite one instance of this among a 
We have known the trickeries of 
the Russian and Chinese Merchants carried 
to such a point, as to prevent, for a time, the 
trading relations of the marts of Kiatka 
and Zuruchaitu. The Russians, says Ray- 
nal, gave the Chinese poor peltry; the Chi- 
nese gave the Russians base coin, [a fair 
picture of Merchants and Civilizees.) Mu- 
tual distrust increased to such a point, that 
Mereantile intercourse ceased, and business 
for a long time was almost entirely suspend. 
ed, although the demands were as great as 


thousand. 


ever, and the authorities far from hindering 
had rather assisted the caravans. 

‘Tlie interruption just mentioned, was only 
pereeived because it had a bearing upon a 
great mass of business; we have seen one 
branch of commerce decline while enjoying 
untramelled freedom, because of the iuflu- 
ence of knavery alone. How many other 
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It will suffice, I think, in this short di- 
gression, to show that Free Competition has 
only produeed empiricism in the industrial 
relations, not only in Commerce, but in all 
the mechanical and liberal professions to 
which it has extended. For example: In 
less than ten years, this anarchical compe- 
tition has nearly annihilated the great the- 
atres of France. The second city of the 
empire cannot even sustain its own, which 
very soon will answer only for melo-dramas 
or travelling comedians. In a short time, 
strangers visiting our great cities and seeing 
only arenas of literary vandalism, will de- 
mand what revolution has banished the 
French stage from the bosom of France. 
The answer will be that it has fallen a sacri- 
fice to a dogma of the Economists, rivals of 
Robespierre, who said, “ Let the colonies 
perish to save a principle ;” so they, in im- 
itation, say, ** Perish the lyric and dramatie 
arts, to save the principle of anarchical 
competition.” 

Undoubtedly such was not their intention, 
but they have acted as if they thought thus, 
and they have thought of none of the mea- 
sures necessary to ward off the blow which 
Free Competition will necessarily aim at 
the great theatres. 


All the professions have been more or 
less disorganized by the same system of 
Licence which obtains in Commerce; as in 
law and medicine, for instanee. During the 
years of absolute liberty, we saw charlatans 
perambulating the country and assassinating 
the credulous peasants by hundreds, under 
shelter of the maxim, ‘“ Let competition 
alone.” On the other hand, the Advocates, 
imitating the noble usages of Commerce, are 
in the habit of hunting for practice, and of 
stopping and soliciting the country people 
in public places and at the doors of the 
court-houses, to gain their patronage. This 
prostitution of an office hitherto honorable 
attracted attention, and obliged them to think 
about means of repression, such as reform- 
ing the mode of matriculation, in perfect 
opposition to the prineiple of Free Compe- 
titron. 

With regard to this liberty, as well as 
political liberties, the mode of action has 
been rash, without foreseeing whither phi- 
losophie theories, pretty aa they may be, 
would eventually lead. We are now just 
beginning to see the error, and in attempting 





hindrances does knavery in general create in 
every kiad of relation! How much expense, 
travel, anxiety, and loss of time does he not 
ineur, who buys a thing ef which he does 
not know the value. And if after all, these 
expensive precautions, journeys &c, we are 
continually liable to be cheated in our pur- 
chases, calculate how great would be the 
economy of time and means, in case ex. 
changes should be carried on, the world over, 
without dishonesty. This effect may oceur in 
the 7th period; and even in the 6th it would 
be a rare thing to experience any deceit in 
commercial business transactions, 





its remedy, we commit errors of a yet grosser 
nature; such as confounding the interests 
of commerce with those of manufactures, 
of whieh it is the positive enemy [in pres- 
ent society]. 

Let us draw a comparison between the 
parasitic nullity of the merchant and the real 
yimportance of the manufacturer, whose in- 
terests they wish to confound. The manu- 
facturer can very easily perform the opera- 
tions of the merehant; he can directly buy 
the raw material, can direetly export his 
manufactured goods, or send out his agents 
to make sales and distributions. The mer- 
chant cannot in any way replace the manu- 
facturer, nor manufacture in his absenee. 
[f a city loses its merchants, as happened 
in Marseilles in the time of the plague, it is 
repeopled immediately with new merchants, 
little adapted as it may be for commeree in 
respect to situation. If a city loses its man- 
ufacturers, as happened in Louvain, we do 
not see new manufactarers transporting thi- 
ther their factories. Merchants may estab- 
lish themselves anywhere in affluence, pro- 
vided the means of free and lucrative traffic 
exist; factories cannot thus be established, 
even in places which are favorable and 
promise success. The departure of the 
manufaeturers of a country would reduce 
to a state of inaetivity all the merchants in 
raw material, and the commission-men who 
transacted the business of the factories; 
while the departure of all the merchants 
would not necessarily cause any stagnation 
in the manufaeturers, whose directors and 
agents might, as I before said, supply the 
want of merchants. Thus the French Pre- 
testants who emigrated to Germany, were 
not replaced by Catholic manufacturers. 
Industry was expatriated with them; and if 
Louis XIVth had proseribed merchants and 
bankers only, excepting the manufacturers, 
he could have established in a single year 
new Catholic merchants in the place of the 
Protestant merchants. France would only 
have experienced a loss of men and money, 
which could be repaired, instead of a loss 
of industry, which was irreparable. 


We see all Powers atriving to establish 
their merchants among the Oriental nations, 
and yet no Power thinks of establishing the 
European manufacturers in the East. They 
seek, on the contrary, to attract the Chinese 
and Indian artisans from their own countries, 
but care little to draw the merchants and 
seamen of the same countries towards Eu- 
rope. The farther we carry out the parailel, 
the more we shall be convinced that the 
merchants and bankers ought to be strictly 
watched and restrained to the useful fune- 
tions I have mentioned. If unbounded li- 
cence is granted them, according to the 
advice of the economists, they will turn 
their capital against industry; they are like 
the undisciplined soldier, who, delivered 
from the fear of punishment, will forthwith 
pillage the country whose good order it is 





his duty to preserve. It will be a long time 


hefore the moderns shall have come to sus- 
pect their idol, and perceive that the entire 
commercial system must be changed, being 
vicious throughout, 

I shall be told, no doubt, that it would be 
much better to announce the remedy for 
these vices, instead of speaking so much 
about the evil, and that I ought to hasten 
to bring forward this theory of social com- 
petition, which is to extinguish all kinds of 
commercial disorder. 


To this | answer, that my aim is not fo 
ameliorate civilization, but to confound it 
and eause a desire after a better soctal me- 
chanism, by demonstrating that the civilized 
order is absurd in all its parts as well as a 
whole, and that, far from having perfected 
Reason, the moderns are becoming daily 
more and more politically insane; witness, 
for example, their late dreams aboni pater- 
nity and the commercial spirit, against 
whieh both reason and nature cry aloud.— 
[In allusion to the theories of Malthus and 
other economists on Population. } 


Nature is never deceitful in the general 
impulses whieh she gives to the human 
race. When the great body of the people 
despise sueh a profession as commerce, and 
when this aversion is dietated by natural 
instinct, be sure that the object of their dis- 
dain conceals some edious and hidden cha- 
raeter. Which of tne two are the wisest, the 
moderns who honor commerce, or the an- 
cients who consigned merchants to disgrace ? 
“ Vendentes et latrones,” said the Evangelist, 
who confounded these two classes. So 
thought Jesus Christ, who armed himself 
with whips to drive out the merchants, and 
said to them, with evangelieal frankness : 
“ Ye have made my house a den of thieves.” 





“ Peeistis eam spoluncam latronum.” 


And in agreement with Jesus Christ, all 
learned antiquity confounded the merchants 
and robbers, placing them pell-mell under 
the patronage of the god Mercury. It ap- 
peared that at this epoch the mercantile 
office was deemed almost infamous; for 
Saint Chrysostom assures us that ¢ merchant 
caginot know hey to be pleasing to God. 
Thus they excluded merehants from Heaven, 
although they have admitted the elect of 
every other profession there—even a law- 
yer, one Saint Yves by name. I mention 
these particulars only to show forth the 
| epinion of the ancients, in order to place it 
| in parallel with that of the moderns. I am 
| far from approving this exaggeration of the 
ancients; it was as ridiculous to proscribe 
and abuse the merchants, as it is ridiculous 
in our day to exalt them to the clouds. But 
which exeoss is the most absurd? I decide 
in favor of the ancients. 

If it is true that modern Philosophy is the 
friend of honesty, hew has it happened to 
bestow its favor upon the clase of merehants 
which is the most deceitful in the social bo- 
dy? Let us judge them by the picture 
whieh is presented of them at the present 
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day even, and in a country where they en- 
joy the highest favors. 

“The Armenians, says Peuchet in his 
Dictionary of Commercial Geography, pos- 
sess an active and profound dissimulation, 
an industrial meanness, manners as false as 
they are persuasive, all the litfle means which 
fraud and artifice can suggest. Habituated 
to despotism, humiliation and pexjury, they 
suffer no hindrance to prevent their attaining 
their end: religion, even, is only an addi- 
tional instrument in their hands for cement- 
ing their interests and their deceit. In Rus- 
sia they conform to the Greek ritual; in 
Persia to Mahometanism, etc., etc.” 

These few lines will suffice to give an 
idea of commercial manners, and the salu- 
tary influence, which they will exert upon 
the social order when they are dominant. 
The merchant of our day may repudiate 
the beautiful traits of Armenian character. 
{n truth the rich merchants are far enough 
removed from so odious a character, because 
it is easy to be honorable when one is the 
possessor of an hundred thousand crowns, 
but it is not the less true that the commer- 
cial spirit corrupts the policy and manners 
Carthage and England furnish 
proofs of this. Their deceitful policy, Pu- 
nica fides, has become proverbial; and as 
to the mercantile character, that can on- 
ly be seen in its true colors among the in- 
ferior classes, that of the Jews for instance, 
of whom the Tableau de Londres, thus 
speaks :— 

«Two thousand, five hundred Jews, who 
go about the streets and public places, exci- 
ting children to rob their fathers, and ser- 
vants to rob their masters, and who pay for 
the stolen articles in base money.” 

Notwithstanding so many commercial tur? 
pitudes which ought to rouse the indigna- 
tion of all honest minds, and spite of the 
testimony of analytical reasoning which 
demonstrates that the interposition of the 
commercial functions is subordinate para- 
sitical, and disorganizing. Commerce has 
been elevated to the throne of modern pub- 
lie opinion. ‘This has happened as a mat- 
ter of necessity, since civilization is essen- 
tially favorable to perfidy ; and by the influ- 
ence of commerce it is tending toward an 
industrial system, yet more perfidious, the 
germ of which I am about to describe. 

And now I conceive that my critics ought 
to seem displeased and even in revolt (dé- 
placies et méne revoltantes) until I have un- 
folded the mechanism which may replace 
the present system of commerce and cause 
truth and good order to reign instead of per- 
fidy and commercial folly. And in this 
stage of my subject, I lay cowardice to the 
charge of the Savans who have not dared 
to enter upon such a research, and who bold- 
ly call themselves the friends of virtue 
while apologizing for Commerce. 

While the savans have failed in this re- 
spect, some governments have tried remedies 
for commercial anarehy, but only to fall 


from Scylla into Charybdis ; the fixed num- 

ber of Directors which they have substitu- 

ted for anarchy is a remedy worse than the 

disease ; they are, next to the clubs, the most 

dangerous leaven of resolution which they 

could introduce into the civilized order. 
pigrota! Bo 

WORKINGMEN’S CONVENTION. 

Pursuant to previous notice, the delegates 
from the various Associations of working- 
men in New England assembled in conven- 
rion at Faneuil Hail, Boston, on Wednesday, 
October 16th. There were probably more 
than two hundred delegates present. The 
meeting being called to order, Mr. Harcu, 
of Lowell, was called to the chair, and Mr. 
Amy, of Fall River, appointed Secretary 
pro tem. 

A committee of one from each Association 
represented was then appointed by the meet- 
ing, to nominate officers to govern the Con- 
vention. The committee made the following 
report, which was unanimously adopted : 

For President, A. J. Wright, President of 
the Boston M. B. Association. 

For Vice Presidents, Wm. B. Munroe, of 
Lynn; J. T. Spofford, of Lowell; D. S. 
Roberts, of South Andover ; Geo. H. Evans, 
of New-York; J. C. Coles, of Stonington, 
Ct.; Alonzo Smith, of Manchester, N. H; 
Samuel Goodwin, of Marblehead. 

For Secretaries, E. A. Allen, of Lowell; 
L. Cox, jr., of Boston; Thomas Almy, of 
Fall River. ° 

Mr. Wright then took the chair, with a 
few appropriate remarks, which were cor- 
dially responded to. 

A committee was appointed to draft rules 
for the government of the Convention. 

A committee of one from each Association 
was also appointed, to prepare Resolutions 
and an Address to be presented to the Con- 
vention. ; 

Then adjourned to half-past two, p. M. 

AFTERNOON 83ESSION. 

The Convention was called to order by 
the President. On motion, ordered, that no 
one but a delegate from some organized As- 
sociation should be permitted to take part 
in the proceedings, except by express per- 
mission of the Convention. 

The committee on resolutions presented 
the following draft, which was accepted, 
and the Convention adjourned to half-past 
Six: 

Whereas, All men being endowed with 
the same natural capacities, and possessing 
in common with each other the same phy- 
sical, mental, and moral wants, are therefore 


entitled to an equal exercise and gratification 
of them. 

And, whereas, The existing relations olf 
society, which deprive the laborer of the 
wealth his own industry creates, which 
compels him to wear out his. existence ex- 

sed to the degrading influences resulting 
rom constant, unalleviated toil, which ex- 
cludes him from an indulgence in the grace- 
ful recreations and cultivated pleasures of 
social intercourse—which discourages men- 
tal exertion, and eloses up the paths of in- 





tellectual pursuits—and which inevitably 


tends to crush the most generous aspirations, 
and to wither up and debase the sweetest 
and noblest affections of the heart; 

And, being persuaded that that social oi- 
ganization which produces results so perni- 
cious and demoralizing—which acts so inju- 
riously upon the interests, and violates so 
flagrantly the most valuable rights, of those 
engaged in the useful, necessary and honor- 
able occupation of manual labor, is founded 
in neither justice or reason—is required by 
no essential law of human association, lar 
less can be sanctioned hy any Providence 
of God; and assuming as self-evident that 
the cruel hardships to which the laboring 
classes are subjected are continued only 
through the indifference, ignorance and 
lethargy of themselves; that the remedy 
for these abuses is apparent and simple, and 
is to be found in a general and thorough or- 
ganization of the laboring classes, for the 
purpose of defending their interests and se- 
curing to themselves the wealth which 
their own honest and honorable industry 
produces: with a view to the attainment of 
these objects— 

1. Resolved, That the time now devoted 
to manual labor is unreasonable and unjust, 
is equally destructive to physical health and 
mental vigor, and by requiring long contin- 
ued and excessive physical exertion, amounts 
to a denial of the invaluable right every man 
should possess to an opportunity for recrea- 
tion, social enjoyment, and intellectual cul- 
ture, and is an abuse which demands imme- 
diate correction. 

2. Resolved, That we deem it expedient 
to memorialize our legislatures to pass a law 
that shall prohibit any corporation from 
employing any person more than ten hours 
per day. 

3. Resolved, That we recommend to our 
brother mechanies and laborers throughout 
the country (who are not already associated ) 
immediately to organize for the purpose ot 
defending our common interests—to vindi- 
cate labor from reproach—to secure to the 
laborer a more just equivalent for his toil— 
for moral and intellectual improvement--to 
investigate the causes of the present and 
still daily increasing disparities of social 
condition, and to inquire why it has been 
and is that the workingman in society, by 
whose labor all wealth is produced, on 
whose industry rest the arts of civilized life, 
are condemned to occupy the meanest posi- 
tion in that society, are stigmatized as igno- 
rant and inferior, and universally regarded 
as the Helots of capital. 

4. Resolved, That as by the present sys- 
tem of labor, the interests of capital and la- 
bor are opposed, the former now securing 
the reward which should only belong to the 
latter; that we recommend the formation oi 
practical associations, in which workingmen 
can use their own capital, work their own 
stock, establish their own hours, and have 
their own price. ° 


5. Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Convention, the present inequality and in- 
justice of society, the abject dependence oi 
honest, willing industry, upon idle, non- 
producing capitalists, is a great source ot! 
crime, misery, and degradation on earth ; 
and that all attempts to elevate and redeem 
the poverty-bowed millions who toil and 
starve, can, at best, but partially tend to 
the accomplishment of that great end, until 
the shameful and sacrilegious monopoly of 
the soil is entirely abolished, aad the public 
lands which are now held by the govern- 
ment are returned for actual settlement to 
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trust, and thousands of whom now actually 
pine in want from an inability to obtain a 
sufficient. amount of compensated labor. 

6. Resolved, That while we pledge our- 
selves as workingmen to spare no just effort 
for the reduetion of the hours of labor, we 
look forward to the time when, by the in- 
troduction of a system of attractive industry, 
a system. in which every ‘aborer has a di- 
rect personal interest in the fruits of his 
labor—in which all the faculties of human 
nature are called into exercise—an amount 
of leisure, together with ample means for 
its wise, orderly, and beneficial employment, 
shall be guaranteed to every man, woman, 
and child, such as, under the present ar- 
rangement of society, is neither practicable 
nor desirable. 

7. Resolved, That we believe it of the 
utmost importance that those papers which 
are exclusively devoted to the workingmen’s 
cause should be promptly sustained, and 
that we hereby pledge ourselves, our money, 
and our influence, to secure that result. 

8. Resolved, That this Convention, deem- 
ing it proper and expedient that there be a 
New England Workingman’s Association 
organized for the purpose of uniting the 
efforts of all who are engaged in the great 
interests of the real producers, choose a 
committee of one from each delegation pres- 
ent, to draft and report a constitution and 
bye-laws to be presented for the considera- 
tion of said Association, at a meeting to be 
called by said committee at such time and 
place as they may decide. 





On the next day the following Address 
was reported by the appropriate Committee, 
and adopted : 

ADDRESS. 

Of the Mechanics and Laborers, assembled 
in Convention at Boston, October 16— 
17. 1844, to their fellow Mechanics and 
Latorers throughout the United States. 


‘There is no subject which claims our 
more serious and candid attention than that 
which refers to our condition as laborers.— 
What this condition is; if correct, how it 
may be maintained ; or if not, how it may 
be improved, are questions which we are 
imperatively called upon to decide. Toa 
consideration of these questions allow us to 
call your candid and immediate attention. 

What is the present condition of the work- 
ingmen of America? By the declaration of 
tights which our fathers made, and which 
they maintained with their iortunes and 
their lives, we are instructed to believe that 
ALL MEN are born EQUAL, possessed of equal 
natural rights, and designed to enjoy equal 
civil and social privileges. The propaga- 
tion of this self-evident truth formed an 
important era in the world’s history, and 
was designed, first and foremost, to affeet 
the condition of those in whom the feudal- 
ism of former times had recognised only 
serfs and dependents on the will of the 
crown or the aristocracy. To ensure the 
prevalence of this truth, care was taken in 
the structure of our government, to secure co- 
operation throughout the civil body, by giv- 
ing to every member of the body an equal 
voice in the selection of rulers and the for- 
mation of laws. To what extent democra- 
cy has been realized, it is not our present 
object to enquire; upon the practical bear- 
ings of the question wecan each speculate 
and decide for ourselves. 

To another feature of this matter we 
would more especially call your attention. 
What is the pfesent position and condition 


of the workingmen of America, considered 
as the actual producers of wealth? Labor 
is the only creator of value. Making use of 
the materials furnished by the God of Na- 
ture, it gives utility to what was before 
worthless, or increases value where it be- 
fore existed, supplying the necessities and 
adding to the comforts of human life. Tf 
the position to which we have previously 
reverted be correct, then have all an equal 
rae labor, and to enjoy the blessings 
which such labor may create. A given a- 
mount of labor produces a given amount of 
value, which, according to the position we 
have assumed, should belong to the produ- 
cers. Do we find this to be the fact? 

If there are those in the community who 
are not actually engaged in manual labor, or 
in other words, who are not producers, who 
do nevertheless receive value, it must fol- 
low thatby some means they obtain a part 
of that which is produced by others; and 
we do actually find that a large portion of 
the value which is produced by labor, is, in 
some way secured by those who are not en- 
gaged in productive industry at all. 
then evident that the greater is this amount, 
the smaller must be that retained by the ac- 
tual producers; or the greater the number 
of the non-producérs, the heavier will be 
the burthen upon, and the smaller will be 
the reward of the industrious laborer. With 
the given amount in the case, we have little 
to do at present; it is of the principle we 
complain, which we see illustrated in the 
self-evident fact that the reward of the pro- 
ducers diminishes, with the increase of the 
non-producers. 

The division of society into the producin 
and non-producing classes, and the fact o 
the unequal distribution of value between 
the two, introduces us at once to another 
distinction—that of capital and labor. And 
here we finda wide difference to exist, in- 
volving on the one hand the idea of depen- 
dence, and on the other of independence.— 
Labor now becomes a commodity, wealth 
capital, and the natural order of things is 
entirely reversed. Antagonism and opposi- 
tion of interest is introduced into the com- 
munity ; capital and labor stand opposed ; 
the non-producing classes wage war with 
the producing, and excessive and vey 
competition incite the producers against eac 
other. Money becomes power in the hands 
of the capitalist; disunion and competition 
become weakness on the part of the laborer. 
The interests of the few become permanent 
those of the mass are neglected; the few 
are affluent, while the many are miserable. 

We would not have it supposed that the 
ultimatum has been reached by us, or that 
our condition as working men is reduced to 
that extreme of wretchedness to which the 
laborers of Europe have long since arrived. 
But we do mean to assert that our present 
system of labor is false in principle and in 
practice unjust and oppressive to ourselves, 
and injurious to the community. In Eng- 
land the sysiem has done its utmost; it has 
raised the few to more than kingly wealth, 
while the many at the same time are sink- 
ing to the lowest degradation of utter mis- 
ery and wretchedness. In. our own land 
similar results are beginning to show them- 
selves, and must be seen as inevitably as 
like causes produce like effects. 

We believe our present system of la- 
bor is false in principle. In the decree “In 
the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread,” 
we trace the original design of the Creator. 
Not that one should toil and another eat but 





It is! 


by him who exercised it. Not that the few 
should rule while the many serve, since 
God has revealed himself as the ruler, and 
all men are brethren. So far as we are able 
to discover the destiny of man from his or. 
ganization, it is notmerely to buy and sell 
and get gain, but to bring out and strength- 
en those exalted natures with which he was 
gifted ; while our present system of labor 
would assert the former, but deny the lat- 
ter. Thus does it deny in principle the ev- 
ident facts of his nafure, and entirely disre- 

ard those laws to which we are to look 
or the indications of his destiny. 

It makes labora commodity to be bought 
and sold in the market, and man a mere ma- 
chine. It deprives the man of all the power 
of an agent, and binds him as a yelpleas 
victim in the shambles, to become property 
in possession of the highest bidder. Depriv- 
ed of the Lanp, we had almost said of all 
‘those facilities and materials with which 
the God ofNature has furnished man for the 
exercise of industry, the laborer has no lon- 
ger an opportunity to rely upon his own 
ands as capital; he can no longer at will 
create value which, when created, is to be 
his own; buthe must sell his commodity— 
his labor—his manhood—-to another, to re- 
ceive therefore the miserable pittance which 
but reveals his degradation, without increas- 
ing his store. 

The present system of labor is in prac- 
tice unjust and oppressive to ourselves, be- 
cause— 

1, Itintroduces false standards of judg- 
ment. It separates the capitalist from the 
laborer—placing the former with his wealth 
and respectability on the one side, or rather 
in the foreground, while the latter, with his 
care-worn face and calloused hand, is left 
to occupy the rear. It gives to the one 
power, to the other no alternative but to sub- 
mit. It crowns the one with honor, the oth- 
er with disgrace. ‘The one,though he ma 
never have produced a single cent’s worth 
in value, is horiorable ; the other is despised 
though he may have added thousands, and 
tens of thousands to his country’s wealth. 

2. It deprives the actual producer of val- 
ue, of a fair proportion of the same, and 
the reward for his toil which is justly his 
due. This it does by the introduction of 
excessive competition among mechanics, 
caused by the increase of facilities for pro- 
duction, which every year are throwing hun- 
dreds if not thousands of mechanics out ot 
employ—thus bringing man in direct com- 
petition with the inanimate machine, and 
giving to the latter the reward which should 
only and of right belong to the former. 

3. The present system of labor not mere- 
ly dooms the laborer to excessive and over- 
protracted toil, but by consequence denies to 
him the cultivation of those social and ment- 
al natures with which he is endowed. Re- 
ceiving, as he does, but so scanty a pittance 
for his toil, he is under the necessity of pro- 
tracting the same to procare for hinself the 
comforts or necessaries of life. If four 
hours’ labor should be sufficient for the sat- 
isfaction of human wants, provided all 
would bear an equal share of toil, if but 
half the community bear it, the burden ts in- 
creased to eight hours, if only one third, to 
twelve. Then, worn with he labor of the 
day, drawn out through twelve, fourteen, or 
even sixteen hours, he has little heart to en- 

age in mental labors, or, however greatly 
ire may desire it, he has no opportunity —no 
time for social intercourse. 

4. The present system of labor disregards 
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unite all men, and brings into the most dead- 
ly and hostile competition parents and chil- 
ren, brothers and sisters, the child and the 
man, the male and the female. It dooms 
the weak, the young, to bear the most griev- 
ous burden to gratify its own cupidity.— 
Through the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, it is constantly supplanting the 
labor of the male adult, introducing instead 
that of the helpless female, or the still weak- 
er child. In fine, the present system of la- 
bor introduces utter isolation, opposition and 
competition, destroys the very life’s blood of 
industry, makes it the slave of capital, and 
tramples on the laws of our being, the 
plainly defined laws of the Creator. __ 

Again, the present system of labor is in- 
jurious to the community, because— 

1. It encouragescrime by compelling idle- 
ness. The two, it is said, go hand in hand ; 
and our own observations will assure us that 
if honest industry will not procure a liveli- 
hood, dishonesty or immorality must. As 
‘we have previously shown, by our present 
system of labor intelligence is discouraged, 
or rather, forbidden ; idleness is encouraged, 
and even compelled, and destitution and mis- 
ery the inevitable result. A people were 
never known to be ignorant, idle, and mise- 
rable, still virtuous. The statistics of Eng- 
land, France, and other countries of Europe, 
abundantly prove this; and even among 
ourselves we are compelled to admit that in- 
temperance, dishonesty, and licentiousness, 
find;no where a stronger support than inthe 
present derangement of the social system, 
and the discouragements and difficulties un- 
der whieh labor exists. 

2. It creates greatdisparity in the fortunes 
of men, and great inequalities in the inter- 
ests ef the State. Look at those nations 
where industry is truly the slave of wealth, 
and side by side you will behold the most 
princely rich and the most miserably poor; 
nay, a nation wealthy, buta people wretch- 
ed! The commercial finterests rise, mon- 
eyed institutions prevail, and all the insta- 
bility accompanying overtrading is the inev- 
itable result. 

3. It causes a great waste of industrial 
power, checks the productive effort, dis- 
courages honesty in labor, deteriorates the 
race. 

And, need we ask, if asystem, thus fruit- 
ful in the most deadly evils, is what it should 
be; by no’means. A reform is demanded. 
The only question which remains is, how 
may it be secured. This is one which de- 
mands our most serious consideration’ It is 
that grand problem which is now presented 
for solution to the workingmen of the nine- 
teenth century. We do not propose at this 
time to enter upon the work. It must be 
the business of years, and prosecuted by ev- 
ery person who has an interest in industry. 
It demands the attention of every lover of 
his country and humanity, and he whogives 
the means is evidently the benefactor of his 
race. To a few pointsallow us to call your 
attention. 

One of the first thingsat which we should 
aim is the spread of a more general and loft- 
ier intelligence. As working-men, it be- 
comes us well to investigate our present po- 
sition, the relations we sustain to capital, 
and the causes which have already operated 
to reduce us to the condition in which we 
are at present. Knowledge of the laws of 
cause and effect, and a candid examination 
of facts, are absolutely indispensable to the 
conduct of a reform. 

We must rely upon ourselves in this mat- 
ter. Too long haye we allowed others to 


think and act for us: and submitting to their 
guidance and dictation, we may expect still 
to toil on in our present hopeless state. The 
work before us is mighty, and the prepara- 
tion needed is great; but confidence in our- 
selves should be manifested, and more than 
half the preparation for the mighty effort is 
secured. 

We should ever distinctly remember our 
object; not to elevate ourselves by depress- 
ing others—not to subvert at all society, but 
to establish a correct one—not to war with 
any man or class of men—but to elevate 
ourselves—to strengthen the bonds of our 
brotherhood, to remove oppression, to assist 
the weak, to befriend humanity, and to 
emancipate man. For these purposes we 
should endeavor to promote unity of action 
among ourselves. Frequent assembling to- 
gether, that we may become acquainted with 
each other's wants, permanent associations, 
and all worthy efforts for our common good, 
should be diligently attended to. At pres- 
ent we are divided, isolated, and op 
Frequent associations and confidence will to 
a great extent remedy these evils, and secure 
for us in action that unity without which it 
is Mp rp to accomphsh any portion of 
the object we have ultimately in view. 

Now is the time for some action. A be- 
ginning must be made. Every day disun- 
ion and competition are increasing our weak- 
ness, while the evils which oppress us are 
accumulating in number and magnitude.— 
Not a moment is to be lost ; while we have 
some power let us use it. However small 
may be the commencement, time will reveal 
the tremendous result. 

True, we have many obstacles to oppose ; 
but these should serve as no eause for dis- 
couragement, but rather to incite us to the 
higher and more determined action. Other 
movernents, it is said, have failed, but the 
present is based upon a broader platform— 
the eternal principtes of right; so long as 
these are maintained we have the best assur- 
ances of success. 

The numerous associations of working 
men which have already sprung up through- 
out New England, are most encouraging 
signs of promise. The deep interest which 
is being awakened througout the commuity, 
and in special the ground which is assumed 
by the working men give us the greatest 
cause for hope. The spirit of liberty is 
again revisiting the earth; the undaunted 
zeal of the fathers once more reanimates the 
sons; and the marshalled hosts gathering 
for a glorious contest and a bloodless victo- 


Through the once darkened future the 
glow of hope is seen, which tells of the 
coming o the broad day of freedom, when 
man shall stand erect in all the dignity of 
his nature—when violence and oppression 
shall hide in the darkness of the past—when 
labor shall be disenthralled—the supremacy 
of humanity asserted and the Working 
Man stand forth confessed as Earntn’s TRug 
NoBLEMAN._ 





We have presented briefly the organiza- 
tion and incipient proceedings of this im- 
portant Conventio:i, which occupied princi- 
pally the first day of its sitting, and the 
Resolutions and Address adopted. 
not propose, as we cannot spare space for, 
a detailed account of the debates and subse- 
quent proceedings. The Convention con- 
tinued in session during two days and 

evenings, when it adjourned sine die. We 

















were present, although on account of the 
exclusive nature of one of its rules, which 
allowed Delegates from societies only to 
speak, except by special permission, we did 
not take part in the discussion ; and we were 
highly gratified by the display of the zealous 
and resolute spirit of reform which now 
animates the workingmen of New England, 
that powerful element which we are well 
satisfied will shortly work out the grandest 
and most stupendous social changes ever 
witnessed on the earth. The right sentr- 
ment pervaded all minds present, but, of 
course, coming up to the Convention with 
go little previous preparation and communion 
of ideas, the delegates entertained widely 
dissimilar views as to the measures to be 
pursued; and the disparity of opinion pro- 
duced much useless and time-consuming 


posed. | discussion. But the greatest good order and 


kindly feeling constantly prevailed. Im the 
early part of the proceedings, when the dis- 
cussion upon the rules threatened to run 
into diserder, an electrical effect was pro- 
duced on the assembly, by a member step- 
ping up behind the chair and turning the 
beautiful banner of the Fall River delega- 
tion, 80 as to present to all eyes, in golden 
letters on a rich ground, the glorious motto, 
“IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH.” 
The incident was beautiful, and its influence 
was felt during the whole sitting of the 
Convention. The principle was acknow- 
ledged as the true one, which should govern 
all their actions, both in and out of the Con- 
vention. We think the Resolutions and 
Address, so excellent on the whole, are 
speaking witnesses of the fact just men- 
tioned, that the principle of union and con- 
cert of action was the ruling principle, which 
gave tone to all the measures adopted. And, 
indeed, we were highly gratified with the 
evident tendency of feeling among the mem- 
bers of the Convention toward associative 
principles, and the ready avidity with which 
all expressions of sentiment derived from 
these principles were received. The indi- 
cations of ripeness among the workingmen 
of New England augur well for the future 
movement of social and industrial reform. 
Old Faneuil Hall, dear to every American, 
and especially to the men of New England, 
as the sacred nursery, if not the very birth- 
place, of American Freedom, may have been 
the scene of prouder pageants and more 
brilliant demonstrations, but it never rung 
to truer words, higher principles, nobler 
sentiments, or more burning eloquence. A 
new era has arrived, and with it a new 
duty. As our forefathers declared fer po- 
litical liberty and national independence, we 
must now declare for social liberty and in- 


dustrial independence. 
We de! “a 


We hope mueh from the New England 
Workingmen’s Convention. 


— 
BROOK FARM. 
We stated in our last that this Associa- 
tion had issued a second edition of their 
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Constitution, as revised, together with an 
account of the progress and aims of the In- 
stitution. It affords us great pleasure to 
republish the introductory statements, as 
we have no doubt it will our readers also to 
peruse them. 


lf it were advisable, at the present mo- 
ment, to add our testimony to the high’! 
claims and good works of Brook Farm, we 
could do so from personal observation du- 
ring a short sojourn there lately, in the 
most emphatic manner. We now refrain 
from giving vent to oar own impressions. 
Brook Farm is, indeed, a child of Heaven, 
and Providence smiles upon it. 

We omit the Constitution, which is for 
sale at J. S. Redfield’s, corner Nassau and| 
Beekman sts. New-York. 





NOTICE TO THE SECOND EDITION ' 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE, 
BROOK FARM ASSOCIATION. 


For this purpose the most careful economy 
is used, though we are yet able to attain 


/many of the peculiar advantages of the as- 


sociated household. Still for a transitional 
society, and for comparatively temporary 
use, a social edifice cannot be made free 
from the defects of civilized architecture. 
When our Phalanx has become sufficiently 
large, and has in some measure accom- 


| plished its erm purposes, the Serial ongan- 


ization of labor and Unitary education, we 
shall have it in our power to build a Pha- 
lanstery with the magnificence and perma- 
hence proper to such a structure. 

Cheering as are the results of our en- 
deavors, we wish to have it distinctly un- 
derstood that they have been, and for some 
time must be, merely preparatory labors. 
We would then again invite the personal 
cooperation of all suitable persons, and the 
investment of the funds necessary to a com- 
plete application of Fourier’s theory of in- 
dustrial organization. 

We call upon the wise and humane to 
lend their aid to an undertaking which, in 








Fad he ven ! 


jthe growing insufficiency and insecurity of 
Since the publication of the first edition! civilized institutions bases its promise of a 
of our Constitution and Introductory State-| better state of things not on mere human 
ment, the public interest in Association,| Wisdom, but on the science of universal 
has greatly increased both in this vicinity,;!aws. We appeal to those who can per- 
and throughout the country generally.;ceive that the true road to general well- 
With the conviction now beginning to per-| being, is not to be reached by legislative 
vade all classes of society, that in the inco- | deliberations, or by political or benevolent 
herence and conflict of interests which expedients, but by reverent investigation of 
characterize civilization, there can be no| the methods of divine order and faithful 
permanent security either for private rights, application of the same to society ;—to those 
or public order, the doctrines of social unity,, Who look with alarm upon the growth of 
“ attractive industry, are taking a sure Ppauperism, and civilized slavery ;—to those 
and deep hold. Already the Phalansterian! Who in despairing sympathy for the masses 
movement in the United States embraces! begin to feel the necessity of an integral 
persons of every station in life, and in its! philanthropy ;—but more than all, to those 
extent, and influence on questions of im- who are inspired b the sublime ideas of 
portance, is fast assuming a national char- social and universal unity with a deeper 
acter. faith in God, and a more assured hope of 
In this state of things, the friends of the; ™an. ; 
cause will be gratified to learn, that the ap-| We appeal to them for assistance in the 
peal in behalf of Brook Farm, contained in | practical demonstration of a scientifie theo- 
our Introductory Statement, has been gene- Ya which solves the great social problems 
rously answered, and that the situation of| that have convulsed the world for the last 
the Association is highly encouraging. In| century, and which discloses to man a des- 
the half year that has elapsed, our numbers | Un worthy of his aspirations and energies, 
have been increased by the addition of ‘many | 4nd of that beneficent and infinite Being by 
skilful and enthusiastic laborers, in various} Whom the universe is forever upheld and 
departments, and our — has been en- | Tenewed. 
larged by the subscription of about ten} BRoox Farm, Ocr. 1844. 
thousand dollars. Our organization has . Po Saga iD _S8h 
acquired a more systematic form, though: INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


with our comparatively small numbers we! The Association at Brook Farm has now 
can only approximate to truly scientific ar-|been in existence upward of two years. 
rangements, Still with the unavoidable de-| Originating in the thought and experience 
ficiencies of our groups and series, their ac-! of a few individuals, it has hitherto worn, 
tion is remarkable, and fully justifies our) for the most part, the character of a private 
anticipations of great results from applying! experiment, and has avoided rather than 
the principles of universal order to industry.|sought, the notice of the public. It has, 
_ In education also, we have succeeded inj until the present time, seemed fittest to 
introducing arrangements of great value,|those engaged in this enterprise to publish 
which would be impossible in a society of no statements of their purposes or methods, 
isolated families; though this, as well as to make no promises or declarations, but 
other departments, is still in process of, quietly and sincerely to realize, as far as 
formation. imight be possible, the great ideas which 
_ We have made considerable agricultural gave the central impulse to their movement. 
improvements ; we have erected a work-'|t has been thought that a steady endeavor 
shop sixty feet by twenty-eight, for me-'to embody these ideas more and more rep- 
chanics of several trades, some of which) fectly in life, would give the best answer, 
are already in operation, and we are now/botb to the hopes of the friendly and the 
engaged in building a section, one hundred 'cavils of the sceptical, and furnish in its re- 
and seventy-five feet by forty, of a Phalan- sults the surest grounds for any larger ef- 
atery or Unitary dwelling. Our first object forts. 

is to collect those who, from their character| Meanwhile every step has strengthened 
and convictions, are qualified to aid in the’ the faith with which we set out; our belief 
experiment we are engaged in, and to fur-|in a divine order of human society, has in 
nish them with convenient and comfortable! our own minds become an absolute cer- 


habitations, at the smallest possible outlay. | tainty; and considering the present state of 








humanity and of social science, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that the world is much 
nearer the attainment of such a condition 
than is generally supposed. : 

The deep interest in the doctrine of Asso- 
ciation, which now fills the minds of intel- 
ligent persons everywhere, indicates plainly 
that the time has passed when even initia- 
tive movements ought to be prosecuted in 
silence, and makes it imperative on all who 
have either a theoretical or practical know- 
ledge of the subject to give their share to 
the stock of public infor mation. 


Accordingly, we have taken occasion at 
several public meetings recently held in 
Boston, to state some of the results of our 
studies and experience; and we desire here 
to say emphatically, that while on the one 
hand we yield an unqualified assent to that 
doctrine of Universal Unity which Fourier 
teaches, so on the other our whole obserya- 
tioa has shown us the truth of the practical 
arrangements which he deduces’ therefrom. 
The law of groups and series is, we are 
convinced, the law of human nature, and 
when men are in true social relations their 
industrial organization will necessarily as- 
sume those forms. 


But besides the demand for information 
respecting the principles of Association, 
there is a deeper call for action in the mat- 
ter. We wish, therefore, to bring Brook 
Farm before the public, as a location offer- 
ing at least as great advantages for a thor« 
ough experiment as can be found in tha 
vicinity of Boston. It is situated in West 
Roxbury, three miles from the depot of the 
Dedham Branch Railroad, and about eight 
miles from Boston, and combines a conve- 
nient nearness to the city with a degree of 
retirement and freeeom from unfavorable 
influences, unusual even in the country, 
The place is one of great natural beauty, 
and indeed the whole landscape is #0 rich 
and various as to attract the notice even of 
casual visitors. The farm now owned by 
the Association contains two hundred and 
eight acres, of as good quality as any land 
in the neighborhood of Boston, and can be 
enlarged by the purchase of land adjoining 
to any necessary extent. The property now 
in the hands of the Association is worth 
nearly or quite thirty thousand dollars, of 
which about twenty-two thousand dollars 
is invested either in the stock of the com- 
pany, or in permanent loans to it at six per 
cent., which can remain as long as the As- 
sociation may wish. 


The fact that so large an amount of capi- 
tal is already invested and at our service as 
the basis of more extensive operations, fur- 
nishes a reason why Brook farm should be 
chosen as the scene of that practical trial of 
Association which the public feeling calls 
for in this immediate vicinity, instead of 
forming an entirely new organization for 
that purpose. The completeness of our 
educational department is also not to be over- 
looked. This has hitherto received our 
greatest care, and in forming it we have 
been particularly successful. In any new 
Association it must be wage! ears before 
so many accomplished and skilful teachers 
in the various branches of intellectual cul- 
ture could be enlisted. Another strong rea- 
son is to be found in the degree ef order our 
organization has already attained, by the 
help of which a large Association might be 
formed without the losses and inconvenien- 
ces which would otherwise necessarily 
occur, The experience of nearly three 





years in all the misfortunes and mistakes 
incident to an undertaking so new and so 
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little understood, carried on throughout by 

rsons not entirely fitted for the duties they 
been compelled to perform, has, as we 
think, prepared us to assist in the sale con- 
duct of an extensive and complete Associa- 
tion. 

Such an institution, as will be plain to 
all, cannot, by any sure means, be brought 
at once and full grown into existence. It 
must at least in the present state of society, 
begin with a comparatively small number 
of select and devoted persons, and increase 
by natural and gradual aggregations. With 
a view to an ultimate expansion into a per- 
fect Phalanx, we desire without any delay 
to organize the three primary departments 
of labor, namely, Agriculture, Domestic In- 
dustry, and the Mechanic Arts. 

For this purpose additional capital will 

‘be needed, which it is most desirable should 
be invested by those who propose to con- 
nect themselves personally with the institu- 
tion. These should be men and women 
accustomed to labor, skilful, careful, in good 
health, and, more than all, imbued with the 
idea of Association, and ready to consecrate 
themselves without reserve to its realization. 
For it ought to be known that the work we 
propose is a difficult one, and except to the 
most entire faith and resolution, will offer 
imsurmountable obstacles and discourage- 
ments. Neiher will it be possible to find 
in Asso¢iation at the outset the great out- 
ward advantages it ultimately promises. 
The first few years must be passed in con- 
stant and unwearied labor, lightened chiefly 
‘by the consciousness of high aims and the 
anward content that devotion to a universal 
object cannot fail to bring. Still there are 
certain tangible compensations which Asso- 
ciation guaranties immediately. These are 
freedom from pecuniary anxiety, and the 
evils of competitive industry, free and friend- 
fy society, and the education of children. 
How great these are, those who have felt 
the terrible burdens which the present civil- 
ized society imposes in these respects will 
not need to be informed. 

Those who may wish to further this cause 
by investments of money only, wiil readily 
pareve that their end is not likely to be 

ost in an Association whose means are de- 

voted mainly to productive industry, and 
where nothing will ever be risked in uncer- 
fain speculation. 

The following Constitution is the same 
as that under which we have hitherto acted, 
with such alterations as, on a careful revi- 
sion, seemed needful. 

All persons who are not familiar wifh' the 
purposes of Association, will understand 
from this document that we propose a radi- 
cal and universal reform, rather than to re- 
dress any particular wrong, or to remove 
the sufferings of any single class of human 
beings. We do this in the light of universal 
principles, in which all differences, whether 
of religion, or politics, or philosophy, are 
reconciled, and the dearest and most private 
hope of every man has the promise of ful- 
filment. Herein, let it be understood, we 
would remove nothing that is truly beautiful 
wor venerable; we reverence the religious 
sentiment in all its forms, the family, and 
whatever else has its foundation either in 
human nature or the Divine Providence. 
The work we are engaged in is not destruc- 
tion, but true conservation ; it is net a mere 4 
revolution, but, as Wwe are assured, a neces- 
Sary step in the course of social progress, 
which no one can be blind enough to think 
has yet reached its limit. We believe that 
humanity, trained by these long centuries 


of suffering and_struggle, led onward by so 
many saints and heroes and sages, is at 
length. prepared to enter into that universal 
order, toward which it has perpetually 
moved. Thus we 9 ize the worth of 
the whole Past, and of every doctrine and 
institution it has bequeathed us; thus also 
we perceive that the Present has its own 
high mission, and we shall only say what 
is beginning to be seen by all sincere think- 
ers, when we declare that the imperative 
duty of this time and this country, nay, 
more, that its only salvation, and the salva- 
tion of all civilized countries, lies in the 
Reorganization of Society, according to the 
unchanging laws of human nature and.of 
universal harmony. 

We look, then, to the generous and hope- 
ful of all classes for sympathy, for encour- 
agement, and for actual aid, not to ourselves 
only, but to all those who are engaged in 
this great work. And whatever may be the 
result of any special efforts, we can never 
doubt that the object we have in view will 
finally be attained; that human life shall 
yet be developed, not in discord. and misery, 
but in harmony and joy, and that the per- 
fected earth shall at last bear on her bosom 
a race of men worthy of the name. 

GeorGe RIPLEY, 
Minor Pratt, Directors. 
Cuares A. Dana, 

Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 

Mass., January 18, 1844. 


HIRED LABOR, 


Is the civilized phase and last form of 
slavery. It issan advance upon chattle- 
ism and feudalism. It is better for the 
slave and also for the slave-holder. 

Barbarian fetters, and whips, and rifles, 
and blood-hounds, for this age of cupidity, 
are instrumentalities of oppression altogeth- 
er too costly, to say nothing of their cru- 
elty. He is but a fool, who does not 
adopt amore refined and suceessful mode of 
bondage. ’Tis nonsense to invest capital 
in human beings, to be used as chattles, 
‘running the risk of their escape, or sick- 
ness aud death; while the naked interest on 
their market value, will hire starving, vol- 
untary slaves, to perform double their work. 
Yankee mammeonites are too keen and 
grasping to commit such a blunder. Nei- 
ther will they saddle themselves with the 
expense of providing for their servants 
when they are old and worn ut, as they 
would be compelledto do if they were legal 
chattles. No, ’tis far better to pay them 
wages, though they steal it all back again 
by mortgages, rents and store-bills, and 
thus be relieved of all responsibilty in their 
support ; or if they provide for them atall, get 
the credit of being Christians, by charitably 
sending them to the alms-house, or selling 
them at public auction, to the. competitor 
who will starve them the cheapest. -Cupid- 
ity will not own slaves so long as by Airing, 
it can secure such adv, . 

Besides the Lust of Power can gratify 
itself quite as successfully with hired me- 
nials. No plantation can .boast of such 
periess obedience to executive will, as can 

found under our factory despotism. Here, 
so pecuniarily dependent is the operative, 
that no ter_ calamity could beiall him 
than to commanded to “run away.” 
The privilege of laboring fifteen hours per 
day, irom. childheod to. old age, for nothing, 
in reality, but the pay of a slave or the re- 
ward oi a horse, awakens the humblest 
gratitude. ‘“Was.I not allowed to work, 








over a scanty subsistence? And were not 
some of my fellows ‘turned loose” into 
the streets, when they stuck for higher 

s, and never permitted to have any 
thing to do afterwards? And shall I be un- 
grateful? Have 1 not good and sufficient 
reasons for being obedient?” Certainly ! 
certainly ! 

Is not the very principle of slavery in- 
volved in the system of hired labor? For 
aday, a month, or a yea:, the operative 
absolutely sells himself. He agrees to 
sacrifice his own right of private judgment 
—to annihilate his own voluntary agency— 
to put himself under the control of another 
individual, into the leading-strings of anoth- 
er man’s mind, become the passive instru- 
ment of another man’s will, and make his 
time, his, limbs, muscles, and soul, another 
man’s property. He resigns his individ- 
uality. ‘He mantains no longer a separate 
existence, but becomes the appendage or 
circumstance of an -external controlling 
power. He is a slave. 

In conversation upon this point a few 
days since, a gentleman questioned the cor- 
rectness of this position, and spoke of the 
lawyer in the enplament of his client, as 
an illustration of the treedom of hired labor. 
And the case is directly to the point, though 
it but illy serves the purpose for which it 
was adduced. By the sanctity of an oath, 
the lawyer swears adherance to the in- 
terests of his employer, just or unjust, 
conscience or no conscience. Has he com- 
mitted a crime? he is under legal obliga- 
tions to do all hecan to prove him innocent. 
He becomes himsslf a criminal if he does 
not use his utmost ,endeavors to shield the 
criminal from -justice. The lawyer is a 
hired too], with no more freedom than the 
veriest slave. 

And but little better is the hireling minis- 
ter. Rumsellers hire him to preach the 
gospel and explain ‘hard texts,” not to 
‘“‘dabble with temperance”.and destroy their 
business. Slaveholders employ him to 
save souls, raise money to send the gospel 
to the heathen, and tell their servants to 
be obedient to their masters, not to open 
the prison doors, break every yoke, and 
proclaim deliverence to the captive. Re- 
tired bankrupts hire him to prove their 
salvation, and preach against petty larceny, 
or against sin m sucha general sense, that 
it pleases even the devil; not to tell them 
they are legal highwaymen, robbers o! 
God’s poor, and more worthy the Peniten- 
tiary than half of its mates. ‘ You must 
be yood. It-is a good =n to be good. 
Good men are always good. I exhort you, 
therefore, to be good.” “Sin not, my friend- 
ly hearers. It 1s naughty to sen. Sen is 
the cause ofall our evils. I pray you ab- 
stain. from sem, as far as expedient ” 

Other than their position as hirelings, 
what reason can be given why the clergy 
of our country, as a general. rule, have 
preached upon every thing but the specific 
sins of the people, and been the last in 
every refonn? Would .they temporisc, 
concede, evade, and cover up the truth, i/ 
they had no sinner to please, no salary to 
save? To be hiredis to beaslave, whether 
ina factory, the forum, or the pulpit. 

The hired system of labor does not -con- 
fine its servitude to the specific business in 
which one is'employed. °*Tis such:afavoi 
to be allowed to work ior>a man, that, of 
course, we are under obligation not only to 


yield strict industrial obedience, but also not 


to ‘> vote against his interest, * nor to support 
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head might be adduced, demonstrating that ; a. 


dd i lawyers, bankrupts, gamblers, and loafers, 
political and religious slavery are incident|don’t often disgrace themselves by permit- 
to the hired system of labor. ting their help to eat at their tables, (or dis- 
In a certain commercial town of this State,|grace theit help, 1 should have said]. The 
there lives a man extensively engagéd in 4 
ship-building, who, at different kinds of Ia-|she is imprisoned. She never enters the 
bor connected therewith, gives employment) parlor, unless it bein the capacity of water. 
to a very large number of men. In 1842,/She is denied all social intercourse with the 
report says, he became offended with some | family, and is considered the lawful prey of 
of his political leaders, and just before elec-|every graceless libertine. She is a slave. 
tion was very officious in circulating Liberty She is criminally guilty of laboring for her 
party tracts. At that canvass, there was «bape and is therefore despised. Truly, 
gain for the Liberty party, in that town, of! this is a free country. All men are created 
130 votes. At the next annual caucus, the | equal, and are endowed with certain inalien- 
gentleman et ** property and standing” used \able rights, among which are death, slavery, 
his influence in behalf of his old «‘ men and|and the pursuit of wretchedness. 
measures.” Election came, and the Whig| The system of wages is false in other 
party had its accvstomed number of votes.|respects. {It professes to pay the laboret 








And this is American freedom—the fruits|an equivalent for his industry. And: if 
of our glorious right of suffrage. Native; what a man creates is his own against the 
Americans, ye need no new party. Our |universe, the laborer should have the wealth 
country is safe while the hired system of lof the country in his own hands. So far 
labor prevails. ‘from this, idleness has Waxed fat, and in- 

Hired slavery has also its atrocious pun- dustry begs for its daily bread. The em- 
ishments. It is rarely so brutal as to inflict! ployer, who sits at ease with his family, 
physical tortures with the Cain-like blud-' feeds on the fatted calf, and is clothed in 
geon or the gory lash; though on the decks purple and fine linen, heaps up his piles of 
of our naval and merchant vessels, the de-|shining dust. The employed, who toil so 
grading practice of “ flogging” is still kept\early and late that they scarcely see and 
up; and in Fall River, and some few jfac-' know their own children, are pursued with 
tory hells of our country, the operatives are|lean and bony pbantoms of want, and 
beaten, and bruised, and kicked about like dogged with anxious fears of a pennyless, 
vicious dogs. (So says the Fall River Me- ‘homeless future. The laborer does not re- 
chanic.) But if the servile whip is not | ceive the equivalent for his labor. Wages 
generally used, the lash is applied in another | are therefore a falsehood, a cheat, a robbery. 
way. ’Twere better to work for nothing, to refuse 

With the majority of the laboring popu- altogether the miserable pittance called pay, 
lation, the command to “ work,” and work and to demand support as an inalienable 
for the wages the employer is pleased to right, than to accept under the name of 
pay, must be obeyed, under penalty of see- | wages a mere nominal equivalent for in- 
ing loved enes conderoned to misery and dustry, scarcely sufficient to feed one com- 
want. Monopoly has taken the right of|fortably from day to day. It matters not 
labor away, and made them dependent, for though a hired laborer may have produced 


the means of subsistence, upon the caprice| for his employer thousands of dollars more 


of the lordly few. At any day, they may than his wages amount to, if he has been 
be turned out of employment, out of the! paid(?) every Saturday night, ’tis thought 
houses they rent, out of the stores where all responsibility is discharged. The idler 
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they purchase their living, and owt of the 
world. There is no security for the future. 
‘«‘ Life hangs in doubt before them.” And, 
Heaven knows, I would sooner welcome 
the flaying scourge, till the blood runs down 
ina pool at ‘my heels, than see those whom 
| love pining in want and wretchedness. 
Such are the means of tyranny in the hands 
of individual and corporate employers. 


Theirs is a /ash that may be laid upon the’ 


soul, till the heart bleeds for very anguish, 
und till the eyes are a fountain of tears. 

Hired men and women generally are de-| 
spied as slaves, and treated as_ slaves. 
They are considered unfit to associate with 
the do-nothings that live upon the fruits of 
their industry. The miss of the parlor and 
piano would consider herself degraded by 
the saciety of the mechanic or farmer, upon 
whose labor she lived. 

A plebeian governor of this common-| 
wealth, in old republican times (long since | 
past), was visited by certain exquisites from | 
the city, whom he invited to dine with his, 
family. They were very much offended 
because his hired meh were permitted to sit) 
at table with them, and bitterly complained’ 
of their ill treatment to the good woman of) 
the house. She acknowledged the wrong, | 


and remarked that she and her husband had) 
conversed upon the subject, and came to the | 
conclusion that, in strict justice; the laborer, | 
who had earned his living, should eat first, 
and be served at table by the non-producers ; 
and that the next time they came, justice 
should be done them. 


| 


| ENCE OF ASSOCIATION. > 
ae | Art. 2. 
Now, however, governors, ministers, ibe a President, Secretary and Treasurer, 


who has robbed him of the productions of 
a life, could consczentiously see him die of 
starvation, or his family driven to the poor: 
house: Away with your system of wages! 
The wealth oi the country belongs to those 
who do the country’s work, and the lazy 
monopolist who absorbs it is no better than 
a robber and an industrial pirate.—Boston 
Social Reformer. 


I 


ASSOCIATION IN FALL RIVER. 


The friends of Association met at Me- 
chanics? Hall on Tuesday evening and 
organized a Society by adopting the fol- 
lowipg Preamble and Constitution :— 

PREAMBLE. 

Man is a progressive being. 

must thereiore be pfogressive. 


History 
demonstrates this fact. And the present 


Society 











Social System being productive of great 
inequalities and misery, must therefore 
give place to something better. Ard the 
system of Association, professing to be that 
better thing, the undersigned agree to unite 
together for the investigation of the same, 
with a view to its practical adoption, and 
for the more orderly conduct thereof, Or: | 
dain the following 


CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1.. This society shall be called! 
Tue Society or Inqiny imto Tue Set 








The officers of this society shall 
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who shall perform the usual duties of sueh 
officers. 
Art. 3. 








This Constitution may be a- 
mended at aby regular meeting of the 


omestic eats alone in the kitchen, where} Seci 


= 


it will be seen that the object of this So- 
ciety is to acquire and dissemminate in- 
formation upon a subject that is now en- 
gaging the attention of some of the strongest 
and best minds of the eountry—we wish 
them abundant success. Their meetings 


are open to alJ. The ladies are particularly 
invited to attend —[{F. River Mechanic. 
a — 


NEW ENGLAND FOURIER SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the New Eng- 
land Fourier Society, will be heldin Boston, 
on Wednesday, January 15, 1845, at 10 o’- 
clock A. M. A general attendance of the 
friends of Association is earnestly tequest- 


Y>l ed. 


Geo. RivLey, Pres’t. 
JOHN ALLEN, Sec’y. 


CALL 
Of the Executive Committee of the New 
England Foutier Society, to the friends of 
Social Reform and Progress throughout the 
United States. 


Brothers and friends,—-We wish your at- 
tendance to our first Annual Meeting, to be 
holden in the city of Boston, on Wednes- 
day, the 15th day of January, 1845. 


The time has arrived for a closer union 
with each other, for the attainment of that 
wisdom which is the fruit of combined coun- 
sels, of that strength which proceeds from 
unity of purpose, and a common devotion 
to a noble cause. 


The interest in the principles of Associa- 
tion which has been awakened duvimg the 
past year, the deep and ready enthusiasin 
with which this integral reform has been 
welcomed by the wise, the earnest, the hope- 
ful in all classes of society,—the inereasing 
discontent. so profoundly felt, so loudly ex- 
pressed, with the'present organization of in- 
dustry,—the demand, on the part of the 
working classes for those guarantees, which 
are essential to the development of human 
nature, which are justly claimed as a portion 
of the inalienable birthright of man,—the 
spirit of anxious inquiry which has been 
aroused so extensively among the most in- 
telligent and conscientious men in the more 
favored classes, as to their own personal ob- 
ligations to strive for the realization of a bet- 


ter order of sdciety,—the deep conviction of ~ 


|many, and the tesistless presentiment of oth- 


ers, that a new age is about to open upon the 
world, an age of justice, truth, and fra- 
ternal co-operation, instead of the present 
systémof selfishness, deception, and heart- 
less compétition, the bitter experience that 
political struggles and partial reforms, are 
inadequate to meet the stern uncompro- 
mising demands of Humanity for a com- 
plete emancipation from oppression and 


wrong, for a speedy and effectual restoration.-- 


to its inborn rights ;—all these 
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faets in the aspect of the times, prompts us 
to issue our earnest summons to our breth- 
ren, to all who sympathise with us in our 
principles and our purposes, to aid us by 
their presence on the approaching anniverss- 
ry, to instruct us by their counsels, to inspire 
us with their zeal, to share with us their 
hopes, and to engage with us in the meas- 
ures which faith{ul and friendly deliberation 
may suggest as best adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the times, and the progress of the 
peaceful social revolution, which by the or- 
ganization of industry, in accordanee with 
universal laws, is to center the richest blees- 
ings on the whole family of man. 

Let the friends of industrial reform, every- 
where, be with us then on this occasion. 
Let those who look for a higher social 
good, than any political triumphs can 
achieve, be with us in our councils. Lat 
the workingmen of our land eome to the 
discussion ef methods, that promise to 
make labor attractive, and te guarantee to 
the laborer his rights, Let our men of 
wealth unite in the furtherance of a plan 
which shall combine industry and capital 
in amicable relations, and destroy for ever 
the growing feud between the rich and the 
poor. Let us welcome to eur first annual 
gathering, all those true and dear friends 
with whom we have labored in common 
for the cause of reform, all those who have 
faith in a future condition of humanity, 
more just, more happy, more lovely, more 
divine, than the present; all those who 
are watching for the dawn of a brighter 
day, in the serene and cheerfal hope that 
the harmonies of Nature, ae displayed in 
the material universe, are to be triamphantly 
reproduced in the divine order and beauty 


of human society. _ 
Executive Committee. 





- ; — 





Oliver Johnson, John Sawyer, 
Rebecca B. Codman, J. Butterfield, 

J. K. Porter, Josiah Walcott, 
Henry P. Trask, Henry W. Williams, 


MaryA.W.Johnaon, Jchn Allen, 
Frederick S. Cabot. 

Editors friendly to the Association 
movemeat will confer a favor by giving the 
above notice one or two insertions in their 
respective papers. 

Boston, Nov. 1844. 





Tus Sovrn-Westxern Farnar.—The 
prospectus of the fourth volume of this ex- 
cellent agricultural journal has been re- 
ceived ; and if by directing the attention of 
our friends to it, as the medium of valuable 
information to the cultivator of the earth, 
as well as the most liberal and advaneed 
ideas on all subjects, we can aid it in ob- 
taining a well-merited support, we shall be 
most happy. Mr. N. G. North, the princi- 
pal editor, has warmly espoused the doc- 


‘trines ef Association, and we look to his 


judicious advocacy of them with much so- 
licitude. We need such advocates in the 
South, and should help to sustain them. 
The paper is to be published in the form of 


THE PHALANX. 


an octavo of 16 pages. Terms, $3 per an- 
num for single subscribers; $5 for two sub- 
scribers. Address N. G, North, Raymond, 
Mississippi. 
ee 

Qo The friends of Association should 
now everywhere prepare for an active and 
vigorous propagation of our doctrines. The 
political storm which has darkened the 
horizon for a period, has now happily 
blown over; the mists of delusion which 
have beclouded the minds of the people will 
soon be entirely dissipated ; calm and cool 
Teflection will succeed the fever of political 
excitement; and we may reasonably hope 
onee more for a favorable hearing from the 
bewildered and misguided people. Let us 
rally all our forces, and enter upon a grand 
and brilliant campaign against the powers 
of evil which desolate the social world. 
Come, friends, let us unite bravely in the 
work of social reform, and we shall soon 
reap an abundant and glorious harvest. 
a 


POSTSCRIPT. 


As ow: paper did not get to press until af- 
ter the arrival of the mail by the Caledonia, 
we change our announcement of the expec- 
ted arrival of Mr. Brisbane by that steamer 
to say that he has been detained until the 
steameraf the 4th December, by which, as 
he writes, he will probably return to this 
country. We regret to state that the cause 
ef his detention was a slight attack of vario- 
loid, from which, at the date of his last 
letter, the 15th November, he had nearly or 
quite recovered. He left his room on that 
day for the first time, and thought he should 
be well enough to leave Paris for London 
by the 22nd or 23rd of November. If no 
further accident has prevented, he is there- 
fore now on the ocean, and will be here 
about the 20th of this month. 

Mr. Brisbane has assiduously employed 
his time while in Paris in studying, and in 
examining the unpublished MSS. ef Fou- 
rier, copies of all the most important parts 
of which he has obtained. To the student 
of Social Science and-the laws of Universal 
Unity, these documents left by their im- 
mortal author are of inestimable value. | 
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THE LAY OF THE LABORER. 


-_—— 


BY T. HOOD. 


as 








“A srave! a rake! a hoe! 

A pickaxe, or a bill! 

A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what you will! 

And here’s a ready hand 
To ply the needful tool, 

And skill’d enoagh, by lessens rough 
Ta Laber’s rugged school. 


Te hedge, or dig the ditch, 
To lop or fell the tree, 

To lay the swarth on the sultry field, 
Or plow the stubborn lea, 

The harvgetwtack to bind, 
The:wheaten rick to thatch : 





| And never fear in my pouch to find ~~ ‘ 
The tinder or the mateh 


“—— 








To a flaming barn or farm 
My fancies never roam— 
The fire I yearn to kindle and been 


Is on the hearth of home; 4 
Where children huddle aad crouch ; 
Through dark long winter days, 
Where starving children huddle and crouch : 
To see the cheerful rays, F . 


A glowing on the haggard cheek, 
And not in the haggard’s blaze ! 


To Mim whosends a drought 
To parch the fields forlorn, 

The rain to floed the meadows with mud 
The blight to blast the corn— 

To Him I leave to guide 
The bolt in its crooked path, 

To strike the miser’s rick, and show 
The skica blood-red with wrath. 


A spade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, er a bill! 

A hook to reap, or a scythe to mew, 
A flail, or what ye will ! 

The corn to thrash, or the hedge to plash 
The market-team to drive, 

Or mend the fence by the cover-side, 
And leave the game alive. 


Ay, only give me work, 
And then you need not fear 
That I shall snare his Worship’s hare, 
Or kill his Grace’s deer— 
Break into his Lordship’s house, 
To steal the plate so rich, ‘ 
Or leave the yeoman that had a purse 
To welter in a ditch. 


Wherever Nature needs, 
Wherever Labor calls, 

Neo job Pll shirk of the hardest work, ; 
Te shun the Workhouse walls; 

Where savage laws begrudge 
The pauper babe its breath, 

And doom a wife to a widow’s life 
Before her partner’s death. 


My only claim is this, 
With labor stiff and stark, 

By lawful turn my living to earn, 
Between the light and dark— 

My daily bread and nightly bed, 
My bacon and drop of beer— 

But all from the hand that holds the land 
And none from the overseer ! 


No parish money or loaf, 
No pauper badge for me, 
A son of the soil, by right of toil, 
Entitled to my fee. 
No alms I ask, give me my task : ; 
Here are the arm, the leg, 
| 








The strength, the sinews ef a man, 
To work, and not to beg. 


Still one of Adam’s heirs, 
Though doomed by chance of birth 2 
To dress so mean, and to eat the lean 
Instead of the fat of the earth; ~ 3 
To make such humble meals 
As honest labor can, 
A bone and a crust, with grace to Ged, 
And little thanks to man! 


A spade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will! 5) 
Whatever the tool to ply, 
Here is a willing drudge, 
With muscle and limb—and wo to him 
Who does their pay begrudge ! 





Who every weekly score, 
Docks labor’s little mite, 
Bestows on the poor at the temple-door, 
But robb’d them over-night. 
The very shilling he hoped to save, 
As health and morals fail, 
Shall visit me in the New Bastile, 
The Spital or the Gaol! 





